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Knowledge of truth alone does not 
suffice. On the contrary, this 
knowledge must continually be re- 
newed by ceaseless effort, if it is not 
to be lost. It resembles a statue of 
marble which stands in the desert 
and is continuously threatened with 
burial by the shifting sand. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 
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The Illegitimate Family and Specialized Treatment 
Mary S. Brisley 


HANGE has become so thoroughly in- 

tegrated into our thinking as both 
inevitable and desirable, that we are now 
beginning to get from our philosophers in 
various professions diagnostic statements as 
to some of the destructive effects of a too 
complete acceptance of this philosophy. Not 
only do they see in our absorption of detec- 
tive fiction and romantic historical novels 
one of the means by which we modern 
people seek to simplify our situations to the 
point where we can dominate them, but they 
point out from their varying standpoints the 
fact that our language, or more precisely our 
use of words, has not kept pace with our 
changing attitudes.’ This critical interest in 
the tools of thinking and communication is 
of special interest and even applicability to 
social workers since, as practical folk rather 
than scholars, we have developed few new 
words to describe our own skills but have 
tended to follow one of two devices—either 
we have adapted to our own use terms from 
the specialized vocabulary of other profes- 
sions; or we have “ technicalized ” ordinary 
words out of their dictionary meanings—to 
the confusion of the uninitiate and not in- 
variably to the clarification of our own think- 
ing. For, as more than one recent writer 
has suggested, words are not only the results 
of our attitudes and thinking, they are fre- 
quently the determinants of them. Thus, in 
contrast to the somewhat contemptuous dis- 
missal of “ mere words ” familiar to us a few 
years ago, we find Huxley stating that 
“words form the thread on which we string 
our experiences. Without them we should 


*Cf. Alfred North Whitehead: Symbolism—Its 
Meaning and Effect, Macmillan, 1927; Stuart 
Chase: The Tyranny of Words, Harcourt Brace, 
1938; Aldous Huxley: “ Words and Behaviour,” in 
The Olive Tree, Macmillan, 1936. 


live (and by implication think) spasmodi- 
cally and intermittently.”* Pursuing this 
thought, he points to two present-day usages 
which are in his opinion a real menace to 
critical and informed thinking and therefore 
to the development and continuance of 
democracy: the “depersonalized symbol,” 
by which we deny to living, differing human 
beings some of their most characteristic 
variations; and the “personified abstrac- 
tion,” by which we confer upon either a col- 
lectivity or an ideal, a unity, vitality, and 
personal quality which it does not at all 
possess. 

That these devices are useful—almost nec- 
essary—in our complex civilization is not 
denied, but both Huxley and Whitehead 
point out that it is the uncritical, even un- 
conscious acceptance of them which puts 
modern men at the mercy of propaganda. 
Being human, we must in order to act gen- 
eralize; but, as Whitehead suggests, the 
symbol can never be the thing symbolized, 
though our drive toward dominance of at 
least our own lives tempts us to substitute 
the shadow for the substance. The remedy 
would seem to be a periodic checking of indi- 
vidual and professional vocabularies, a criti- 
cal asking of the question, “ Who?” in re- 
gard to each depersonified symbol, such as 
“the illegitimate family ” ; and of “ What?” 
in regard to such personified abstractions as 
“the community,” or “ specialized service.” 

I believe it is Huxley also who points out 
that a danger of our present acceptance of 
the philosophy of change is that we shall as- 
sume change where there may be none, or, 
more serious in its effects, shall assume the 
change to be in one direction when it may 
be in quite another. There is also another 


* Op. cit. 
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danger: that, given two changing patterns, 
such as a need and a service to meet that 
need, we shall assume that the changes are 
moving in an effective relationship, whereas 
there is no assurance of any such desirable 
condition. 


THERE is in the field of social work per- 
haps no service which needs more to take to 
heart such admonitions and suggestions, as 
are implicit in the above statements, than 
that which deals with the three people in- 
volved in the relationship of unmarried 
parenthood. With the possible exception of 
homosexuality, it is the one in which there 
are the least critical and constructive think- 
ing and the most confused and intense feel- 
ing; and the one in which “ inherited ” and 
frequently unconscious social attitudes are 
most apt to influence even skilled workers 
either positively or negatively. 

That there are radical changes taking 
place in the pattern of the “American 
Tragedy ””"* is perhaps most briefly illus- 
trated by citing three incidents out of the 
many appearing recently in the news print: 

In New England, an 18-year-old boy of good 
family called in a physician to examine his young 
sweetheart who feared that she was pregnant, and 
killed the older man when he turned moralist and 
“insulted ” the girl. The subsequent murder of the 
physician's wife and the infantile driving about 
with no attempt to get rid of the bodies are of 
interest to us here only because they bear out the 
boy’s story that it was an unpremeditated crime. 

In New York, another young prospective father 
attempted to rob the till of a grocer who was 
known as a “spreader of tales” about the young 
people of the neighborhood, killing her when he 
was discovered and leaving an easily identifiable 
cap beside the body. 

In the Middle West, a young couple postponed 
marriage, though not sexual intimacy, because of 
parental objection. When the girl became preg- 
nant, the boy took her to an abortionist, killing 
himself when the girl died of septicemia. 

Extreme and even melodramatic as these 
incidents may seem for a professional jour- 
nal, they are important to us for several rea- 
sons. Contrary to the generally accepted 
picture of the father’s desertion, denial of 
responsibility and of violence against the 
girl, in each instance the young father took 
action in at least fancied protection of her. 
Two at least of the three couples were of the 
non-necessitous group of the community, 
which our present attitudes and publicity 


*Theodore Dreiser: An American Tragedy. 


Simon and Schuster, 1929. 
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regarding the intelligence quotient and social 
status of unmarried parents cannot fail to 
alienate from any seeking of our service.‘ 
In addition, it was the attitude of the adult 
community as crystallized in some respect- 
able member of it that precipitated the final 
tragedy of violence. And, finally, these 
stories challenge sharply the comfortable 
assumption that here is no especially in- 
volved and complicated situation. Up to the 
commitment of violence, they present no un- 
usual picture to the case worker experienced 
in working with unmarried parents. They 
are of the “ very stuff” of which case work 
with people involved in this situation must 
take cognizance. 

That changes are taking place in the atti- 
tude of social agencies which have in general 
shared in the common attitudes of rejection, 
neglect, and condemnation is obvious both in 
private and—perhaps more demonstrably— 
in public agencies where, by the Social Se- 
curity Act, the focus is on motherhood at 
least theoretically rather than on “ unmar- 
riedness.” That the battle is not won, how- 
ever, is evidenced by the extraordinary 
ingenuity with which some local public 
agencies are finding excuses for not granting 
relief to unmarried mothers. In the private 
agencies the danger seems to be that the old 
Adam—the need to ignore—is operative in 
new guise in the tendency to deny that there 
is any need of critical and especial attention, 
thus denying to these particularly unhappy 
people some of the most painful factors of 
their problem. The almost-slogan, “ Why 
pick on the unmarried mother for specialized 
care?” is quite as unrealistic as a statement 
attributed not so long ago to an instructor in 
a school of social work, “ In this day of con- 
traceptives, only feebleminded girls have 
illegitimate children.” 

While, therefore, there is never a time 
when case work in any area could not benefit 
by an examination of the unspoken assump- 
tions implicit in its technical terminology, 
and while there is admittedly no problem in- 
volving human relationships which could not 
be better understood, this seems-a particu- 
larly pertinent time to spend some considera- 


*This is not to question ‘the accuracy of the 
statistics given in studies; but it is to point out 
that they are based only on those mothers who have 
least resources and usually on that group which 
seeks maternity home care. 
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tion upon our attitudes towards the parents 
of a child born outside the protection of 
marriage. 


A REALLY critical examination of the 
terms we use to describe unmarried parents 
and their child would lead us deep into social 
psychology, etymology, and history. Per- 
haps it is not accident that in old French, 
bastard was merely a pack saddle, a device 
for carrying extra luggage which, - while 
extra, was nevertheless an accepted load; 
while in the English law the term filius 
nullius has a decidedly economic significance 
and one which, in contrast to the Gallic 
term, implies a rejection. Obviously in 
America we have followed the English 
rather than the French attitude, in our 
thinking as well as in our laws; but equally 
obviously there is no time in a paper of this 
length to pursue this line of inquiry, perti- 
nent as it may be. There are, however, two 
or three historical facts that are essential to 
any constructive scrutiny of our problem. 
In the first place, as we all know and are 
all apt to forget, the monogamous family has 
never been completely attained throughout 
any unit of civilization; and many of our 
attitudes toward the unhappy trio we are 
considering can be understood only as the 
reverse side of society’s struggle to achieve 
it. Moreover, legal marriage ® is a relative 
new-comer in the history of the human race 
and was, until comparatively recently (think- 
ing in Wellsian eons), a prerogative of the 
wealthy and of those who had achieved a 
social status important enough to be passed 
on to their descendants. Those who had no 
such possessions or status would in the main 
not have been permitted the legalization 
of their unions, even if they had seen any 
reason for it. Even in this country there 
were, up to not more than fifteen years ago, 
traces of this attitude; it was impossible in 
some counties of the far south for two col- 
ored people to “ register their union with the 
proper authorities ”’—which, providing there 
is no legal impediment, is all that legal mar- 
riage means. In feudal societies, therefore, 
there was little or no stigma attached to the 
birth of a child to ordinary folk who were 
not legally married, while the lady who so 
betrayed her class was subject even to the 


* In the sense of the State’s interest in it. 
The Family, May, 1938 


death penalty at the decision of her father or 
husband. That this attitude also has its 
modern reverberations is obvious from the 
greater sense of condemnation expressed 
toward the unmarried mother who “ has had 
advantages.” Our attitude toward well-to- 
do fathers is also a near relative, if not a 
direct descendant, of the attitude that made 
the bar sinister a symbol to be placed on the 
coats of arms of great families in Europe— 
if only the child had chosen his father well! 
Originally “ illegitimate’ meant outside the 
law, not necessarily against it, and the 
stigma was primarily economic and social 
rather than moral or religious. Neither the 
child nor his parents could claim protection 
or rights from the law because they had no 
such rights. The first stigma came appar- 
ently after the passage of legislation,® or 
more probably during the stress that led up 
to the first English Poor Laws,’ and was 
primarily due to the fact that the child had 
no father legally responsible for his support. 

It seems important also for us to keep in 
mind that not until the end of the Seventh 
and the beginning of the Eighth Centuries 
did the Christian Church take any part in 
the solemnization of marriage in even the 
privileged class, and then only because of the 
weakening of the central authority of the 
Roman Empire. 

One is tempted to speculate on just how 
much our attitude and our idea of early 
treatment of unmarried parents in this coun- 
try owe to Hawthorne’s Nineteenth Century 
romanticism.* Recent historical writings ® 
seem to throw some doubt on the accuracy 
of this romance which we have tended to 
accept as a true picture—forgetting that it 
was written a hundred years or so after the 
times it portrayed. There is at least a possi- 
bility that the religious emphasis may have, 
as in so many more primitive instances, been 
brought in as a taboo to strengthen the arm 
of the constructive colonists in the war 
against such irresponsible adventurers as 


*Cf. D. F. Puttee and M. R. Colby: The /Ile- 
gitimate Child in Illinois. University of Chicago 
Press, 1937. 

™Dorothy Marshall: English Poor Law in the 
Eighteenth Century. G. Routledge & Sons, Lon- 
don, 1926. 

*The Scarlet Letter. 

*E.g. James Duncan Phillips: Salem in the 
Seventeenth Century. Houghton Mifflin, 1937. 
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Morton and his Merrymount crew. Cer- 
tainly, however, within the last hundred or 
one hundred and fifty years, we have tended 
in this country to assume outwardly that the 
monogamous family was an already estab- 
lished fact, and that illegitimate parenthood 
was a more or less wilful moral and re- 
ligious break from an already achieved 
standard rather than a failure to attain to it. 
At the same time, we have behaved as 
though, by this taking of the law into their 
own hands, men and, more particularly, 
women were threatening the very existence 
of the legal family! Hopefully, the family 
will shortly emerge into a state of sufficient 
security so that we shall no longer feel it 
must be protected by a punitive attitude 
toward those who do not achieve it. This is 
not to deny the thesis posed by the incidents 
given earlier, nor is it to minimize the per- 
sonal tragedies of failure, shame, and social 
ostracism that many young people feel. It 
is, however, a suggestion that the common 
attitudes of ostracism and rejection, even 
sometimes of persecution, are not so innate 
as we may have assumed, nor are they so 
historically grounded in religion—either 
positively or negatively—as there is a tend- 
ency to believe among certain groups. 

One further bit of historical material 
(this time very near us) seems necessary: 
the fact that, at least until very recently,’ 
social work itself shared in the community 
attitudes of stigmatization and rejection, in 
its treatment of the child born out of wed- 
lock and its parents. The State from 
motives of securing itself against economic 
burden, and religious agencies from the 
motives both of mercy and reform were the 
only agencies interested for many years, and 
are still the predominating agencies inter- 
ested in the mother even now. Children’s 
agencies, of course, fairly early in the history 
of social work in this country, recognized an 
especially deprived and potentially anti- 
social child and began to insist on more en- 
lightened attitudes toward him. However, 
the general attitude, toward the mother at 
least, is witnessed by the fact that agencies 
dealing with unmarried parents and their 
children are still almost always assigned to 
the corrective and protectional or children’s 


*See Ruth Reed: The Illegitimate Family in 
New York City. Columbia University Press, 1934. 
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sections of the councils of social agencies, 
and almost never to the family or girls’ work 
sections. 


IN the light of these facts, what do we mean 
by the depersonified symbol in our title—the 
illegitimate family? In fact, what is a 
family? Westermarck suggests that the 
maintenance of a common dwelling by the 
parents, at least until after the birth of the 
child or children, has always been one of the 
basic characteristics of the family. The 
other is of course the relationship between a 
man and a woman, usually their children, 
and sometimes other relatives. By inference, 
therefore, a legal family is one where the 
man and woman have registered their union 
with the proper authorities. Conversely, an 
illegal or illegitimate family would be one 
which, while maintaining both the dwelling 
and the relationship—at least im posse— 
either have neglected to legalize the union or 
cannot do so because of legal impediments. 
The real illegitimate family therefore is not 
the group which Dr. Reed studied, but in- 
cludes among its variations the bigamous 
family, the deserted wife or widow who 
bears the child of some man other than her 
husband, as well as that probably necessary 
step in the development of the monogamous 
family—the common law marriage which 
was until recently recognized as legal by 
most states. These families have, however, 
long been assumed to be legitimate cases for 
family agency care, both by the agencies and 
by the community whose attitudes they must 
to a certain extent reflect. Marriage once 
achieved or even simulated carries a protec- 
tion and an acceptance by the community far 
beyond its actual duration—a protection, 
incidentally, pretty completely denied to the 
woman who does not claim marriage, even 
though she subsequently marries some man 
other than the father of her child. And, 
curiously enough, so irrational are our atti- 
tudes, the birth of several children, though 
by different fathers, to none of whom she is 
married, tends to confer a cloak of respecta- 
bility upon a woman. She is very frequently 
endowed by her neighbors with the courtesy 
title of Mrs.! 

The term “illegitimate family” is thus 
obviously an inexact one, which may confuse 
both our own thinking and that of the com- 
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It was undoubtedly devised to 


munity. 
avoid the use of stigmatizing terms, as well 
as to indicate that more than one parent was 
involved in the birth of even an illegitimate 
child; yet the very need to escape points to 
something in our attitude requiring exam- 


Moreover, there are two other rea- 
sons against its use. In spite of its honor- 
able lineage, “ illegitimate” has come to 
mean “ illegal” in the community mind, in- 
dicating that the person so designated is a 
law breaker, not merely someone outside the 
law. Possibly this is because in our present 
social thinking no one is outside the law in a 
democracy except the person who has been 
deprived of his rights by law. But there are 
still too many traces of the police attitude 
toward unmarried parents to make the use 
of any doubtful term safe. In spite of the 
fact that court action for the support of a 
child born out of wedlock is almost invari- 
ably civil, based on the State’s interest in 
preventing a child from becoming a public 
charge, in the minds of the girl’s parents, 
many lawyers, and even some social workers, 
it is seen as punishment for the man, either 
in actuality or intent. The use of the 
word “ family,” moreover, tends to perpetu- 
ate the underlying social pressure toward 
marriage at any cost, and it is apt to blind 
even skilled case workers to some of the 
most characteristic and complicating emo- 
tional involvements. 

Unsatisfactory as it is, then, the term 
“unmarried parents” seems more exact and 
less confusing and dangerous. By it we 
mean parents who are not only not legally 
married, but who have established no sem- 
blance of a home. When we are considering 
the need of case work treatment, however, 
even this group must be further limited. 
First we must, if we are to be honest, admit 
that a large percentage, and those the most 
able (though also probably the most sensi- 
tive), handle their own situations in one of 
a variety of ways: by abortion; by care ina 
commercial institution at exorbitant rates, 
usually involving the immediate and not too 
careful placement of the child; by inclusion 
of the child in the family of the girl’s parents 
or other relatives; through informal adop- 
tion arranged by physicians or friends; or 
through marriage, frequently with a man 
who would not otherwise be considered as a 


ination. 
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possible husband. That the serious emo- 
tional and social effects of some of these 
more or less desperate remedies come to the 
attention of psychiatrists, physicians, and 
social workers later makes it obvious that, 
although under our present programs few of 
these parents are accessible to treatment in 
a case work agency, any really effective pro- 
gram must provide for reaching them. 

A further factor in the lives of some preg- 
nant girls, sufficiently important to out- 
weigh, for the purpose of considering case 
work treatment, the fact of pregnancy—is 
that of age. While materntiy is assumed to 
bring with it maturity and emotional 
changes, it does not necessarily do so in the 
case of very young girls, especially those 
under 14 or 15. Moreover, the extent to 
which the mother has any freedom of choice 
in the decision regarding the care of the 
child and her relationship with its father is 
pretty strictly limited, at least in urban com- 
munities, by the real factors in the situation, 
including the fact that if the man is over 18 
he is liable in most states to prosecution on 
a criminal rather than a civil charge. It 
would seem that these little girls may need 
the care of a children’s case worker. Espe- 
cially if a very young girl is already receiv- 
ing attention from a children’s agency, 
transfer to another agency or department 
may well mean to her a rejection far out- 
weighing any benefits she might receive from 
a worker more experienced with girls pre- 
senting this particular problem; and it may 
bring into undue prominence an experience 
which possibly means no more to her, emo- 
tionally, than a tumor. 

And it may be that the older woman will 
continue to find the services of the family 
agency worker, who differentiates her not 
at all from married women, comfortingly 
acceptable, since very frequently she has 
managed to rationalize herself into a pseudo- 
wifely frame of mind, convincing herself that 
she was “ as good as married.” 


THE group, therefore, which programs for 
work with unmarried parents consider when 
they weigh the question of specialized serv- 
ices, may well be those girls from about 15 
or 16 to between 25 and 30, who add to their 
normal struggles to achieve emotional and 
economic independence the burden of un- 
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married pregnancy. By the community, in- 
cluding her family, the man, and frequently 
herself, a girl of this age is endowed with 
the doubtful gift of full responsibility for her 
own actions. Frequently, she knows there 
is no possibility of marriage, or she is un- 
willing to consider a permanent alliance with 
this particular man for any of a variety of 
reasons. Only rarely nowadays does she 
allow herself even the comfort of putting the 
entire blame on the man—another very re- 
cent change in this social pattern. 

Of the father’s feelings we know much 
less. He is still in general the “ great un- 
known,” which fact, together with the bio- 
logical factor, is the reason our considera- 
tions must concentrate on the mother. We 
do know enough to be sure that this “ de- 
personified symbol” is quite as varied in 
age, social and economic status, character, 
and degree of acceptance of responsibility as 
is the mother. The whole relationship, how- 
ever—his attitude toward the child and its 
mother, hers toward him, and the peculiar 
attractions and repulsions in the triangle— 
is one on which we have only faint glimmer- 
ings of light. Some indications of its com- 
plexity may be judged from the remarks of 
a young father to a case worker: 

“This is going to be embarrassing. Gee, but 
it’s funny to be a father like I am. To have a kid 
and not know whether it’s a boy or girl, not even 
know what color its hair is. It’s swell, but it’s 
funny too. I guess I can’t make you understand.” 

We do know, however, or we are begin- 
ning to suspect at least, that this is an un- 
understood relationship, infinitely more 
complex than any which we find in mar- 
riage, and that the complications are fre- 
quently bound up with community attitudes 
which are shared, even while they are being 
revolted against, by these very people. 


IT will have been obvious long since that 
the experience of the writer points to the 
need of special attention to the problems of 
young women when they are complicated by 
pregnancy outside of marriage. However, 
before we are in any position to discuss the 
sort of services needed, it seems necessary to 
examine another word in the title of this 
paper. What do we really mean when we 
use the word “ specialized”? The diction- 
aries suggest that to specialize is to “ pur- 
sue a special or particular line of study” 
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or to “ individualize.” By this definition all 
case work is by definition specialized. 
Actually we have been more apt, in case 
work, to use the term in the sense of segre- 
gated—a specialized agency being one that 
deals with only one or a limited number of 
problems. This, of course, immediately out- 
laws the term as old-fashioned, since we are 
supposedly dealing with people, not prob- 
lems. It seems necessary, therefore, to go 
again to the experience of the older profes- 
sions for light. In them three conditions 
give rise to specialization or, more accu- 
rately, to the specialist : 

The first is a peculiar aptitude and inter- 
est on the part of individual practitioners, 
combined with a high degree of competence 
in a certain limited phase of professional 
activity. 

The second is the existence of a body of 
knowledge and experience which is either 
beyond the competence of the general body 
of the profession to assimilate, or which 
relates to so small a percentage of its prac- 
tice that it is not necessary for more than a 
small number of particularly interested prac- 
titioners to acquire it. 

The third reason for the development of a 
“specialty” is the existence of a problem 
within the professional responsibility, which 
is so obscure, complex, serious, or involved 
with other more clearly understood phases 
of professional activity, that concentration 
upon it by a certain number of well-equipped 
practitioners is necessary; not only that 
more effective treatment may be given to the 
particular sufferer, but also that the knowl- 
edge of the professional group may be en- 
riched by the exploration, experimental 
treatment, and reflection of the specialist. 

That specialization in the above sense is 
in itself one of the ways by which modern 
human beings seek to simplify or limit situ- 
ations to the point of possibility of domina- 
tion is attested to by the acceptance of the 
phrase “ narrow specialist”; but in reality, 
the person so designated is a segregationist, 
not a specialist who builds upon a broad base 
of knowledge and skill the additional equip- 
ment needed for special competence in a 
limited area. Specialization, therefore, in- 
stead of being opposed to the idea of generic 
case work skills, is in reality a logical and 
necessary outgrowth and development of it. 
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It is, of course, in this latter sense and in the 
third category given above in which the need 
of specialization in the case of unmarried 
parents lies. 

Under these conditions, the older practice 
of concentrating all work with unmarried 
parents in an agency dealing only with 
people presenting that problem seems un- 
realistic and has had something, at least, to 
do with our general failure to reach some of 
the people who need most and can make best 
use of case work skill; since to many girls 
the fact that they are seen entering a certain 
doorway may seem a publication of their 
plight. Moreover, many social workers 
(and perhaps more particularly nurses and 
physicians **) are more apt under such con- 
ditions to feel that “ exceptional ” girls must 
not be referred to a specialized agency be- 
cause of the “ stigma ” ; and to try to handle 
them on a personal and exceptional basis. 
This insistence on secrecy, as contrasted 
with the essentially confidential nature of 
the case work relationship, is one of the ways 
in which social case workers in general re- 
flect—unconsciously in many instances— 
the general attitude. It is the unspoken 
assumption behind many conference papers 
on this subject, and has perhaps been as re- 
sponsible for the generally low standards of 
case work in this area as the attitude of con- 
demnation of which it is a reflection. 

Theoretically, the answer might be to 
abolish all specialization and to throw these 
particular people into the general load of 
family and child welfare agencies. When 
this happens, however, there are two general 
conditions found ; either the worker tends to 
over-identify with this particularly appeal- 
ing client, with the result that her case work 
as a whole suffers; or she tends to neglect 
this particularly threatening client. The 
answer that case workers should be suffi- 
ciently mature, and so on, to be able to 
handle any situation is another one of those 
escapes from reality, or perhaps devices by 
which we seek to handle our complicated 
professional lives. Conceivably at some 
future date, that goal will have been attained 
throughout the professional group. Recog- 
nition of our own realities is, however, as 
important as facing those of our clients ; and 


™ Ruth Reed: Illegitimate Family in New York 
City, op. cit. 
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one of these realities is that the problems of 
unmarried parents who are above the sub- 
normal level may be so close to some of the 
personal problems of many capable young— 
and not so young—family and children’s 
workers, that ‘they receive less effective 
rather than more skilled treatment under the 
balanced load theory. 

Specialization in a sound sense, therefore, 
means the concentrating of work with un- 
married parents in an agency whose function 
is that of offering case work service to 
people of a particular age, among whom are 
those suffering from this particularly in- 
volved predicament. Or it may mean con- 
centrating these cases in a department within 
a family or child welfare agency with 
workers who are particularly selected for 
their ability, interest, and experimental turn 
of mind; or the addition to the staff of a 
consultant who is a specialist in the above 
sense. It seems wise, however, for each 
worker to carry some cases of young women 
who are not suffering from this particular 
problem, in order that there may be a con- 
trol group which will safeguard the worker 
against the danger of attributing attitudes 
and difficulties which are to an extent char- 
acteristic of adjustments throughout this age 
group to the particular phenomenon of 
parenthood outside of marriage. 


THERE are, however, other reasons for 
suggesting that specialization is a necessity 
in treatment of those unmarried parents who 
feel most their deviation from the ideal set 
for them by their parents and social group— 
in addition to the need for especially 
equipped workers, for more exploration of 
the predicament, and for gathering critical 
material by which community attitudes may 
be changed: 

The first is the extent to which the prob- 
lem is intensified by the cultural standards 
of the client. As suggested earlier, the com- 
ponents of guilt, shame, terror, and blame 
rise sharply in proportion to the social and 
economic status which the clients and their 
families have achieved. To put it into more 
professionally popular language, the higher 
the development of the super-ego, the greater 
the conflict, sense of failure, guilt, and com- 
munity condemnation. All pregnant women 
require a certain amount of care and protec- 
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tion. Some, even outside marriage, need 
only that. At present, however, by a natural 
but unintelligent paradox, possible only be- 
cause case workers share unconscious com- 
munity attitudes themselves, our very lan- 
guage and our unthinking acceptance of the 
family’s first frantic request for secrecy, 
which confirms it in its belief that the “ im- 
possible has happened,” are apt to exclude 
from critical consideration the degree to 
which these attitudes must be accepted, the 
process of reconciling the needs of the 
mother and child with them ; and—more im- 
portant—the methods by which they may be 
modified, both in the minds of the parents 
of the child and of their families. The girl 
whose mother is quoted below actually pre- 
sents no problems beyond those of physical 
and economic care. She is not in need of 
case work, but neither does she represent a 
type fitted to contribute to our complex 
civilization : 

“Well,” said the wife of a southern laborer, 
“she done wrong.” Then, after a pause, “ But 


she ain’t done no worse than a lot of others and 
she’s still ours.” 


Such simple folk, who quite naturally 
accept the child into their families, once the 
economic worry of one more mouth to feed 
is relieved, suffer in their own way from the 
danger of a projection upon them of sup- 
posed conflicts from which they are in reality 
free; yet it is too often to them that we offer 
skilled service and, when it is rejected, we 
tend to take refuge in the use of our deper- 
sonified symbol, making them typical (en- 
couraged by the partial statistics) and advo- 
cate no especial care for The Unmarried 
Mother. The extent to which the case 
worker’s own attitude complicates the client’s 
problems is another matter which requires 
critical study. The fact that the clergy find 
shame more frequently than do case workers 
may tell us something, though it may only 
be that the clients bring different problems 
to different relationships ! 

There are also certain adaptations of ordi- 
nary case work practice made necessary by 
the fact that pregnancy makes very definite 
emotional as well as physical demands on a 
woman. Chief among them perhaps is the 
fact that a pregnant woman’s energies are so 
needed for the process of gestation that to 
attempt intensive therapy is to court serious 
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disaster ; and this state continues after the 
birth of the child—just how long, we do not 
know. Yet, in apparent contradiction to 
this is the great need for catharsis and reas- 
surance which many girls in this predica- 
ment feel. The unwillingness of a pregnant 
girl to appear on the street, sure that every- 
one she meets realizes her lack of a husband, 
is very real to her and frequently necessi- 
tates a change in the accepted practice of 
office interviews ; while at the same time the 
tendency of mothers, maternity home direc- 
tors, or boarding mothers to inject them- 
selves into the situation requires special pro- 
vision for privacy. As has been indicated, 
the tendency to identify with the client is one 
which must be continuously guarded against ; 
yet very frequently the client needs a good 
bit of warmth from the worker who may be 
the only person to whom she can turn for 
support and reassurance in a situation in 
which a sense of desolate aloneness and re- 
jection is almost always present, and in 
which actual physical fear, as well as the 
possibly more remote fear of ostracism, and 
a sense of loss of status may be overwhelm- 
ing. The whole question of the mother’s 
relationship with the father of the child is 
one which she may be utterly unable to face 
alone, while at the same time she needs 
desperately to straighten it out. We are 
beginning to realize that the frequent inabil- 
ity or unwillingness to give the father’s name 
and address is as apt to be an evasion due te 
this factor as to any desire to protect the 
man or any casualness in the relationship. 

Perhaps a contrast of the attitudes which 
surround a pregnant young wife in our cul- 
ture with those which form the environment 
of an unmarried woman in the same condi- 
tion may—even at the risk of seeming senti- 
mentality—make this point clearer. There 
is a general recognition in our civilization 
that, especially in her first pregnancies, a 
wife requires care of a special sort, protec- 
tion from strain and irritations, and freedom 
so far as is possible from even ordinary out- 
side demands upon her strength and emo- 
tions, so that she may adjust to, and assimi- 
late through full experience, the profound 
changes which re-organize and re-orient her 
whole personality. In ordinary circum- 
stances, this protective care is organized 
almost automatically about her by her 
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friends, her family, and especially by her 
husband. Particularly a first or second 
pregnancy normally calls forth in the hus- 
band a peculiar tenderness and consideration 
which make this a period to which married 
couples are apt to look back as invested with 
a special charm and beauty. 

In sharp contrast, the unmarried mother’s 
experience is usually one of stark loneliness, 
even when external or even personal blame 
is almost completely lacking. The solicitude 
and affection of a husband are not only en- 
tirely missing, but the mother may have to 
bear condemnation, both from herself and 
from others, of a man for whom she has in 
most instances a certain regard even when 
she has no desire to marry him. Whether 
she remains in her parents’ home, goes to a 
private boarding home, or receives the nec- 
essarily impersonal hospitality of a maternity 
home, she must usually deny herself all 
“coddling,” feeling it incumbent upon her 
to be of as little trouble and as much help as 
possible, since she is receiving care not be- 
cause she has a right to it in either her own 
eyes or those of others, but because others 
are kind. She may not say that she misses 
the warm appreciation, affection, and just 
plain petting up which the young wife of 
even the poor man accepts as her inalienable 
right, but she cannot help contrasting her lot 
with that of her married friends. For the 
unmarried woman, pregnancy is robbed of 
practically every aesthetic aspect. While we 
recognize that the excessive bitterness with 
which some girls speak of their bodily dis- 
tortion and the lack of gracious clothes to 
minimize it may be a symptom of a deeper 
revolt and deprivation, nevertheless it has 
intrinsic reality as well. 

Moreover, the whole agonizing question 
of the baby’s future status, as well as her 
own, is one which the married woman is 
usually completely spared. On even this 
physical and objective basis, therefore, if we 
accept the incontrovertible fact that unmar- 
ried parents and their children remain a part 
of the community, there is need for a spe- 
cialized service to learn to understand some 
of these apparently trivial but nevertheless 
deep needs and to find ways of meeting them 
constructively, while at the same time main- 
taining the control which is essential if the 
client is not to expect, unrealistically, the 
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same acceptance from the community at 
large which she has received from the case 
worker. And here again we have a compli- 
cation of the already complicated relation- 
ship between case worker and client since 
the unwary may find themselves involved in 
a situation which brings to the surface latent 
and perhaps totally unsuspected homosexual 
trends, as well as various other tendencies 
which do not arise with like involvement in 
case situations not so deeply influenced by 
unconscious tradition and consciously ac- 
cepted mores. 


THIS paper has tended to raise questions 
rather than to answer those with which case 
workers facing the treatment of unmarried 
parents and their children already have in 
mind. Yet, to quote Lord Dawson of Penn, 
the British physician and author, diagnosis 
as a result of exploration is an essential pre- 
liminary to effective treatment. “ Medicine,” 
he writes, “ is always teaching that diagnosis 
must precede treatment. But Democracy is 
impatient and is ever pressing for immediate 
cure.” ?* Since case work is essentially a 
democratic process, we should not perhaps 
be too disturbed that it has shared in this 
common failing. But the process of exclu- 
sion, epitomized for us in the tale of Hagar 
and Ishmael, is no longer a possible one in 
our present social thinking. You remember 
that Hagar was thrown out at the request 
of Sarah, the wife, because she menaced the 
legal (if not monogamous) family; and you 
also remember that the children of Ishmael 
had the bad taste to return for generations 
to plague and levy toll upon the legitimate 
children of Israel! But to rush to the 
other extreme, as human beings have a tend- 
ency to do, and to assume an equally 
wholesale process of seeing no special prob- 
lems in the situation, is quite as unsound. 
That this danger is present, together with 
the danger of using words in such a broad 
sense that they are no longer aids to or tools 
of the critical and comprehensive thinking 
which is necessary if our changing attitudes 
in case work are to meet constructively the 
shifting patterns of behavior, is evidenced by 
the reaction of several skilled case workers 
to a recital of the three news items cited 
early in this paper: All, with the exception 


# “ Medicine and Statesmanship,” Atlantic Monthly, 
Feb., 1931, p. 206. 
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of one who had had much experience with 
young unmarried parents, replied with a real 
conviction that those three young couples 
were “really married,” or “ really consti- 
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tuted a family.” Whereas the plain fact is 
that neither of these things was true. If 
they had been, we should in all probability 
never have heard of those six young people. 


Cultural Factors and Family Case Work 
Mary A. Young 


Spe culture, as Maurine Boie has de- 
fined it for us, “is the accumulation of 
the group’s experience, its ways of solving 
the problems of life’s demands and needs, 
the attitudes, folkways, mores, ways of be- 
having and feeling that have been invented, 
tested, approved, and perpetuated in a par- 
ticular people’s history,”* it is obvious not 
only that social work is concerned with the 
cultural patterns affecting family life, but 
that it is in itself a cultural pattern. Through 
the ages it has taken its color and shadings 
from current cultures and customs. Studies 
of savage and primitive peoples show that 
many tribes fed the hungry, offered hospital- 
ity to the traveler. The principle of poor 
relief recorded in the Bible is that, when the 
harvest is reaped, the corners are to be left 
untouched, left for the poor and the stranger. 
Let us consider very briefly how the cul- 
tural patterns of the family have changed 
with the years, and what significance they 
may have for the case worker. 

Up to the time of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, the family was a fairly self-sufficient 
group: the industries—garment-making, car- 
pentry, cooking—were all carried on within 
the family; recreation, schooling, worship, 
were also a part of the family routine. And 
each individual had an essential part in the 
functioning of this life. But modern inven- 
tions and ease of transportation have almost 
completely changed this pattern of family 
life: its institutional and industrial functions 
are practically gone. Factories make the 
clothing and furniture ; schools care for edu- 
cation; recreation is commercialized; hos- 
pitals and institutions care for the ill and 
handicapped ; there is social legislation for 
the worker, the aged, the widow. 

The significance of these changes for the 
case worker lies in their effect upon the indi- 
vidual personality. In Recent Social Trends, 
Ogburn points out: “ The family has always 

* Tue Famity, October, 1937, page 196. 


been responsible to a large degree for the 
formation of character. It has furnished 
social contacts and group life. With the de- 
cline of its institutional functions these per- 
sonality functions have come to be its most 
important contribution to society. The chief 
concern over the family nowadays is not how 
strong it may be as an economic organiza- 
tion but how well it performs services for 
the personalities of its members.” * 

The change in the cultural pattern of the 
family is frequently most obvious to the case 
worker in the clash between two generations. 
A Croatian family applies for help with their 
eldest girl, fast becoming psychotic, and the 
older boys: 


Eight children were born in the United States, 
but the parents and the oldest girl were born in 
Croatia, of peasant background in which the insti- 
tutional elements of family life prevailed. In the 
old country, tending the flocks and household tasks 
occupied the major portion of the time of both 
parents. The community was small and isolated, 
with limited communication. 

The father preceded the family to this country, 
bought a home, and settled down on the edge of 
the prairie, surrounded by steel mills. After the 
arrival of his wife and children he attempted to 
re-establish his old life—he had a garden, a herd 
of goats, and his wife did most of the household 
tasks, including baking and sewing. Work was his 
ideal for the children: he made them tend the 
garden, care for the goats, help in household tasks, 
to the exclusion of recreation or companionship. 

The result is a breakdown in the family life 
from the standpoint of personality development. 
The oldest girl, eleven when brought to this coun- 
try, evidences great conflict over the difference be- 
tween her family’s mores and those she sees about 
her. The older boys are expressing their rebellion 
by turning it outward, against society, and are 
developing delinquencies. 


The father, of course, is fighting against 
the loss of self-esteem, the loss of his au- 
thority; the children are fighting to gain 
self-esteem and against this father authority. 
How can the social worker balance the two 
and help the individual personalities to a 
wholesome attitude toward both family and 


*Vol. I, Chapter XIII, “The Family and Its 
Functions,” p. 661. 
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environment? In a similar case, an Italian 
family, it proved of great value to have a 
respected countryman, who had been able to 
accept the transition from the old to the 
new, act as an interpreter—to interpret not 
only what was actually said but the mean- 
ings of this new life. This “ saved the face ” 
of the father because he admired his success- 
ful countryman and could add to his own 
self-esteem by accepting the attitudes of the 
latter, and the result was that the case 
worker was able to substitute wholesome 
activities for the surreptitious pleasures the 
children had been forced to seek. 


THERE are other cultural changes that 
influence family life and, in consequence, our 
case work concepts. Marriage used to be 
essential, in an economic sense, to provide a 
helpmate for the man; with the increase in 
facilities for living—hotels, restaurants, and 
so on—this is no longer so necessary. Nor 
need women marry, or stay married, in order 
to establish social status or secure economic 
support. Two or three generations ago, 
there was considerable stigma attached to 
divorce, there were not many avenues of 
support open to a woman, and her family 
needed her, in the institutional type of home, 
much more than it does now. Because of 
these cultural and economic factors, both 
husband and wife accepted much in the way 
of conflict and tension just to stay together 
and maintain the outward semblance of a 
home. And case work reflected this cultural 
concept—twenty-five years ago every effort 
was made to keep the home together in spite 
of tension and conflict ; the case worker had 
obviously failed when parents separated. 
Now the approach is different. The case 
worker frequently thinks it may be thera- 
peutic for the husband and wife to have a 
vacation from each other before hostility 
becomes too great, so that each may work 
through some of his individual problems un- 
disturbed by the other. 

“The origin of family life,’ Dr. Plant 
suggests, “was that people began to live 
together in such groups because they wanted 
to. Then, as the ages marched, there gath- 
ered about the solidarity of this emotional tie 
all sorts of functions—as barnacles incrust a 
rock until the rock itself is completely hid- 
den.” * Social work is beginning to recog- 
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nize some of these barnacles and is trying to 
scrape them off without damaging the rock. 
The H case illustrates our increasing recog- 
nition that affectional ties are now more 
important than economic ones: 

It seemed obvious that the H’s had married be- 
cause they were genuinely fond of each other. 
They had high hopes of their life together, but 
soon the barnacles collected—extravagance, trouble 
over debts, gambling, nagging. Life together be- 
came an ordeal and seemed valueless. 

The social worker recognized the import of this 
time of stress for both husband and wife. The 
couple separated because the man could not “ face 
it” with his family. Gradually, with the case 
worker’s help, he regained his courage and self- 
esteem. He was a good salesman and earned a fair 
salary but needed help in budgeting his pay to 
meet his obligations. His wife and family were 
aided financially through the time of this adjust- 
ment. At one point Mr. H said, “ There is one 
thing I appreciate. We talked about how living 
expenses would be less if I stayed with my wife 
and I explained how I felt about it. You didn’t 
urge me to go back to her that time.” 

In the course of a few months, the finances were 
straightened out, Mr. and Mrs. H were able to see 
the real values of their affection for each other 
and the meaning their family had for them 
without the extra burden of the barnacles. They 
re-established their home and their life together 
appears much more stable and secure than at any 
time since their marriage. 


Not so very long ago this couple would 
have been urged to stay together-—no matter 
what—because the man was employed and 
was responsible for his family, and a com- 
plete family breakdown might have occurred. 
But the case worker’s recognition of the 
basic affectional relationship in this family 
group made it possible for her to permit 
them to live apart until the external stresses 
and strains were removed and the real 
values of their family life could be seen by 
the family itself. 


ALONG with our changing attitude toward 
marriage has come a change of attitude 
toward parents and authority. There is an 
Oriental proverb which names the four 
greatest terrors to be endured as “ earth- 
quakes, thunder, fire, and a_ too-strict 
fatherly authority.” Rebellion against pa- 
ternal authority is—and apparently always 
has been—a part of every child’s develop- 
ment: he passes from the stage of complete 
and unquestioning reliance upon his parents 
to that of idealizing them, and then, as 
parents interfere with some of his wishes, to 


*James S. Plant: Personality and the Cultural 
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an ambivalence toward them. The real 
change in our attitude toward authority is 
exemplified by the change in attitude toward 
the authority of the teacher, the minister, the 
lawyer, the social worker: in the past they 
were respected because of their positions of 
authority ; today they are respected not be- 
cause of their positions but for what each of 
them, as an individual, actually is. Dr. 
Plant says, “ If a man discards his power to 
command obedience through his position as 
a father, then he must build a power to com- 
mand obedience through the way in which 
he actually lives.” * The social worker sees 
the results of the depression in breaking 
down this “ power to command obedience 
through his position as a father.” Formerly 
the parent had authority because he was the 
wage earner, the provider. Money meant 
power; possessions enhanced the person- 
ality ; clothes made the man. These symbols 
formed, for many people, security against 
the outer world; but the depression tore 
them away and left only the inner posses- 
sions. In many families coming to social 
agencies at the present time, the parents have 
lost their self-esteem and, with the loss of 
purchasing power, their ability to enforce 
authority. They are no longer the powerful 
persons who can give their children material 
security as in the past; the social agency 
and the case worker now have that role. 

How has this affected the case worker’s 
concept of her job? Individually, through 
her case work skill, she can help the parent 
find ways of regaining his self-esteem, or 
values in life other than those symbolized 
by money; she can prevent his turning his 
loss against himself, or abusing the world 
because of it. For the children in these 
families, she can search for the potential 
meaning of the environment to them, and for 
what they can contribute to the environment. 
The increasing emphasis upon group work 
as a tool in case work may indicate one ap- 
proach. Case workers are capitalizing on 
the fact that, if the child is unable to find 
his outlets within his family, he will seek 
them elsewhere, and are developing group 
activities to direct the energies of youth and 
furnish new goals for adults in developing 
their own family life. 

The K family illustrates how outside rela- 


* Op. cit., p. 181. 
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tionships are being consciously used by case 
workers to prevent family breakdown when 
goals and ideals cannot be found within the 
family group: 

The K's were an unmarried couple with three 
children. The mother, cut off from her own family 
because of her behavior, seemed to be without 
ambition or interest in the home. The house was 
filthy, the children neglected; apparently Mrs. K 
thought it simpler to forget her troubles in alcohol 
than to try to solve them. She had no friends or 
anyone in whom she could confide. 

The case worker spent much time trying to re- 
build the values in this family group. She began 
simply with help and advice as to the externals of 
the home, and established with both parents a rela- 
tionship that accepted and respected their individual 
personalities. Gradually she was able to interest 
Mrs. K in mothers’ groups and other meetings at 
a settlement; then it was but a step to get the 
children enrolled in a good nursery school—be- 
cause, as Mr. K said, “I want my kids well 
raised.” The next step was marriage, which in- 
creased the status of both. As Mr. K expressed 
it, “It makes her feel inferior to the other ladies 
and besides, it’s the kids—they’re bright, they’ve 
got to have it like the other kids in school.” 


THE methods, skills, and technics of case 
work are governed only by the needs of the 
people it serves. It adapts itself to their 
needs, their cultural and individual attitudes, 
their changing environment as well as to the 
philosophy, the culture, and the customs of 
the times. Because of its very flexibility, 
social work occupies a unique position in 
our changing social order. The sociologist 
regards the character and welfare of man- 
kind as resulting from causes which must, so 
far as possible, be understood ; he “ investi- 
gates the laws regulating human society, the 
laws of its development, the progress of 
civilization, and all that relates to society.” 
The psychiatrist is interested in the adjust- 
ment of the individual personality to his en- 
vironment. The psychoanalyst emphasizes 
the behavior of the individual in relation to 
his basic needs. Case work, since it is not a 
crystallized science or a custom-bound insti- 
tution (such as law), is able to reach out and 
take and utilize bits here and bits there from 
the various schools of thought. 
Unfortunately, however, social work has 
relied too frequently. upon the findings of 
other professions and sciences—medicine, 
law, psychology, psychiatry, sociology. The 
files of social agencies probably contain more 
data concerning people than can be found 
anywhere else; yet most of it is useless be- 
cause observations are inaccurate, the atti- 
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tudes of people are described with terms 
borrowed from other disciplines rather than 
descriptive statements, opinions are fre- 
quently biased with no explanation for the 
bias. There should be developing a group 
of scientifically interested social workers 
who will begin to demonstrate what material 
can be secured by careful observation and 
accurate recording; who will show the path 
we have traveled, the mistakes we have 
made, the values that have emerged. - 
Social work can no longer continue to 
parade in borrowed finery ; we must build a 
body of critical observation of people as we 
see them in relation to their environment. 
Now, particularly, the aid of the case worker 
is needed in helping individuals develop a 
new set of attitudes toward their environ- 
ment, for the depression has changed many 
traditions of long standing. The home has 
changed, the revered custom of thrift is 
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changing, attitudes toward parental author- 
ity seem not to be what they were, many 
protective functions of the family have been 
taken over by the government. Case work 
can study with care the philosophies, the 
knowledge, and the technics of other sci- 
ences, and adapt that which is applicable in 
its particular job of social adjustment: all 
the so-called humanities contribute some- 
thing to the social adjustment of human 
beings. But it is the peculiar task of social 
work to see the whole in its many parts and 
to integrate those parts in behalf of the men 
and women who come for help, to aid them 
in analyzing the meanings of these segments 
of the cultural pattern—as well as their own 
place in this culture. In this function social 
work should be able to create its own iden- 
tity and build a body of knowledge distinctly 
its own, and of value for other sciences and 
arts. 


What Is the Private Agency’s Responsibility 
toward a Client of the Public Agency? 


Claire Thomas 


HEN pressure of work is such that all 

our energies go into an effort to meet 
the needs of the moment, it is not easy to 
stop to consider the details of our relation- 
ships with other agencies. Theoretically, we 
may question the validity of what we are 
doing, but practically we have no oppor- 
tunity to evaluate it until the pressure abates. 
During the past seven years, with the 
changes in public and private programs, 
there has hardly been a time when we have 
not felt that we should stop and try to define 
clearly not only our own function but that 
of the other agency. 

What is honestly the function of the pri- 
vate agency in relation to the client of the 
public agency who comes asking for help? 
The public agency and the categorical assist- 
ances have definite limitations ; if the request 
for help involves meeting an economic 
need—such as medical care not provided in 
a grant, or rent money to prevent eviction— 
the private agency may have to meet this 
need though it means “ going in the red” 
so far as its monthly budget is concerned. 
The private agency worker may ask, with 
perfect justification, “ Is this our job, is this 
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our case? What ts our responsibility when 
we really have not the funds to help?” And 
if the worker—who is likely to have some 
real objectivity—is confused, what must be 
the feelings of the client, who has already by 
his request for help admitted his inability to 
cope with the situation? Perhaps the pri- 
vate agency knew him before he went to the 
relief agency—or perhaps not; in either 
event, he is now under the care of the public 
agency and seems perfectly logically to be its 
responsibility. The public agency cannot do 
anything for his emergency need ; even if the 
private agency can, is it the wise thing 
to do? 

Nor is it just a question of expenditure of 
money—it is also that of time. Whether or 
not the private agency helps financially, the 
client should understand the basis for its 
action, something of the functions of both 
agencies, and he should be helped in seeing 
some of the implications of the problem he 
has presented to the private agency. Can 
and should the private agency worker spend 
her time in interviewing a client of the pub- 
lic agency when it means neglecting her own 
cases? What is a sound theory, and what is 
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a workable plan? I should like to present 
my own ideas, based on personal experience. 


FIRST of all, I believe that when a client 
comes to a private agency with a problem, 
no matter what it is, the worker is under 
obligation to try to understand and accept 
him as an individual, to let him state his 
problem in whatever way he wishes, and to 
attempt to clarify what the agency can do to 
help him meet his problem. This sounds 
easy, but an interview of this kind requires 
all the skill that case work has to offer. The 
emergency he pictures may really be an 
emergency, or it may be an accumulation of 
anxiety that has suddenly found expression ; 
the problem may be exactly what he pre- 
sents, or it may be primarily something dif- 
ferent. To diagnose it, to understand the 
feeling and emotion lying beneath words and 
expressions, requires time of the case 
worker—but to what better use could she 
put her time and skill ? 

My conception of the primary functions of 
the public and private agencies is this: that 
basic relief should be given by the public 
agency, with an appreciation of what it 
means to the client to give or withhold it; 
and the private agency should give the client 
an opportunity to express his need and to 
determine whether it is of a type that can be 
met by the private agency. The service of 
the private agency is of value primarily to 
the client, and only secondarily to the public 
agency. The following case will illustrate: 


Mr. and Mrs. T came to the private agency 
without an appointment and said they wanted in- 
formation about how to get relief. They were 
young, shabbily dressed, and appeared uneasy and 
uncertain. Mrs. T sat in the waiting room. Mr. T 
wandered around, looking out of the window, hand- 
ling papers and books on the desk, always followed 
by his wife’s searching eyes. Frequently he 
stopped in front of her chair and talked to her in 
inaudible tones. 

When the worker was ready to see them, he 
started immediately on his story. Until a few 
weeks ago, he had been working for the iron 
works in a town nearby, averaging $21 a week. 
He had had no work since and his money was all 
gone. The rent of $12 was in arrears and his wife 
was expecting to be confined at any time. He did 
not know what his wife was going to do. He had 
wanted her to go to a private physician and have 
her baby at home. She went to the Hospital Pre- 
natal Clinic during the early part of her pregnancy, 
but hadn’t returned recently, for her husband was 
sure she could have a doctor at home. 

His father had been giving him enough food to 
get along on and supplying Mrs. T with milk but 


could not keep this up—he had his own family to 
support. 

The worker explained the procedure for procur- 
ing relief, emphasizing the fact that Mr. T would 
need to obtain an appointment to make application 
for it, and at that time give the relief agency all 
the necessary information to establish his eligi- 
bility. She gave him the address of the relief 
agency and talked with him about getting his 
appointment at once. He had not thought there 
was anything for him to do except to say he was 
out of work and needed help. The worker ex- 
plained that both he and the relief agency had a 
part in this: his part was to apply and show them 
why he needed help; their part was the result of 
what he did. 

They talked further about Mrs. T’s plans. She 
decided to go to the Hospital and explain to them 
why she had not returned to the Prenatal Clinic; 
she was sure they would understand; they were 
very kind to her. She was a patient there for a 
number of weeks, just after she was married, and 
that was how she had been referred to the Pre- 
natal Clinic. 

Mr. T was in the office five days later, his wife 
outside in the car. He was on his way to town. 
Yes, he had an appointment at the relief office and 
his wife was going to stop at the Hospital, but he 
couldn’t wait like this. Goodness knows what he’d 
do—starve he guessed—almost another week had 
gone by and he was no nearer relief than the last 
time he was in the office. “ Are you sure?” the 
worker asked. He—well—he supposed he was 
sure. The worker suggested they take account of 
stock together. He had made an appointment and 
would make application for relief when? Oh yes, 
2:00 p.m. (It was then 11:30 a.m.) And what 
had he done toward getting that relief? Oh yes 
(he dug down in his pocket), he had done just 
what the worker suggested, listed everything they 
asked for on the slip they sent him and was taking 
that with him. But that didn’t help him that day— 
he hadn’t any money, he had to get gas for the trip 
from his oldest brother, he hadn’t any food, and he 
didn’t see any chance of getting any soon. The 
worker persisted, “ Do you really believe you have 
with you all the facts they want and that every- 
thing you are going to tell them can be verified?” 
Yes, he was sure. Then, if this were so, the 
worker would suggest he ask the interviewer at 
relief office about how soon he could expect 

elp. 
As he left, he said, “ Will you be here when I 
come back—for I have to have help and if they 
don’t give it to me ——” The worker replied, 
“Tf you come back this way, stop in and tell us all 
about it.” 

Mr. T did not return that day but was in the 
office bright and early the following day. He 
hadn’t come back this way and so hadn’t gotten in. 
He wondered if the private agency could give him 
— help—he hadn’t gotten anything at the relief 
office. 

The worker asked him just how he had managed 
since his work stopped and at first he answered, 
“Oh, every kind of way—but it’s no way to live,” 
but when the worker suggested he mention these 
ways, he reiterated what he had said at his first 
interview, that his father had been giving him food 
and milk but couldn’t keep that up forever. The 
worker said of course his father’s couldn’t, but if 
Mr. T had given all the necessary information to 
the relief agency and if it was all just as he had 
stated, his father wouldn’t have to keep it up for- 
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ever, Did he think his father could keep on help- 
ing for a week—or at the most, say, ten days 
more? Well, if his father knew that would be all 
he would have to do, he guessed his father 
wouldn’t mind that long. The worker explained 
that if he had done his part she was sure it would 
not be longer than that. Mr. T sighed as though 
relieved, commented, “ Weil, I guess he'll come 
across for a while,” and left the office. 


Here is a situation where no material 
assistance was given but where the case 
worker obviously helped Mr. T—not in a 
negative way by stressing the limitations of 
the public agency, but positively—by making 
it possible for him to utilize the resources in 
his own situation and by indicating a limit 
beyond which there would be no need to 
draw on these resources. Mr. T was given 
a chance to express his anxiety and was re- 
lieved of much of his fear. 

It is no help, either to the client or to the 
public agency, to have a third person try to 
justify the actions of the agency or to attempt 
to make the client conform to its require- 
ments. Because of her own objectivity the 
private agency case worker was able to help 
the client in the following situation: 


Mrs. M in private agency office bringing with 
her Mrs. J, her employer. 

Mrs. J was very much disturbed and wondered 
what we knew about this situation. “ Emma is the 
soul of honor—she would never take a thing from 
anybody that she isn’t entitled to, this good-for- 
nothing husband of hers will go off scot-free and 
the state will put the blame on Emma ”—what 
were we thinking of to let a thing like this hap- 
pen—she had never seen or heard of such injustice 
before! She had a sister who knew “high up 
officials” and she could see that justice was given 
to the innocent. She hated to do it—to go over 
people’s heads and make it hard for them, but what 
else could she do about such injustice? 

The worker made no attempt to stop her but, 
when she halted for breath, explained that this was 
not the state agency but a private agency whose 
function was quite different. Mrs. J admitted that, 
now she came to think about it, she did know that, 
but what could the agency do about Emma’s situ- 
ation? The worker told Mrs. J she would get the 
record and refresh her mind on the facts. Mrs. J 
tapped her foot and waited impatiently while the 
worker went to the file and scanned the record. 

The date was five months previous. The story 
was sordid, full of abuse, neglect, and mistreat- 
ment. Mrs. M had lived for years with a husband 
from whom she seemed unable to separate—so 
great was the fascination of his personality. When 
she did leave him and assumed some financial re- 
sponsibility for the family, he allowed her to 
accept the full burden, and since then he had done 
nothing toward supporting his family. But she 
refused to prefer charges against him, saying that 
no matter what he did she could not turn against 
him. While she had full-time employment and was 
ineligible for public aid, she sent her children to 
Virginia where her mother could care for them at 
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less cost to her. Then she found out that during 

this period, by misrepresenting facts, Mr. M had 

secured relief for himself and for her and the 

children. She had visited the relief office and 

tried to explain that she felt this was an awful 

=— and that Mr. M must pay back what he had 
en. 

When the worker resumed the interview, she 
eliminated Mrs. J from the conversation and turn- 
ing to Mrs. M said, “What has happened?” 
Mrs. M answered that the relief agency had sent 
for them and she had gone down with Mr. M. 
They had asked him to sign a paper saying he 
would pay the money back—she told him he ought 
to do it, but he wouldn’t. Then they asked her to 
and she couldn’t because it was all she could do to 
feed and clothe the children and she didn’t like to 
promise to do something she knew she could 
not do. 

Mrs. J broke in at this point: “I can’t see what 
you want with that man anyhow, Emma, he’s 
never done you anything but harm. You’ve given 
him chance after chance and he’s never improved.” 
Mrs. M answered, “ That’s so, that’s so, but he is 
the father of my children,” and turning to the 
worker said, “ You see, don’t you?” The worker 
said yes, she did see, and asked Mrs. M if it meant 
that, in accepting him, she could accept the things 
he did. She answered quietly and slowly, “ Yes, 
yes, that’s it. He did this, and it wasn’t right, and 
it will have to be paid back somehow.” 

Mrs. J fumed a bit, said it seemed just too bad, 
but she guessed they had better be getting along. 
But Mrs. M was not quite satisfied. The lady at 
the relief had said something about paying only a 
little at a time; the worker reassured her that the 
state expected the payments to be made only when 
she was able to make them, but that they did ex- 
pect her to be willing. Yes, she saw that now, she 
wished she knew just how much. The worker 
offered to call the relief office on the telephone and 
did so, but the worker on the case was out. So 
the private agency worker left a message suggest- 
ing that the relief worker call either her or the 
employer—to which Mrs. J nodded her head in the 
affirmative. Mrs. J said she was glad the worker 
understood Emma, for she was such a dependable 
girl. She hoped the worker could talk to the relief 
agency and explain it all to them. She was very 
glad she had come and talked to the worker. Mrs. 
M added that it was too bad the relief agency 
didn’t know how little she had, because if she ever 
made enough she’d be glad to straighten out Mr. 
M’s mistake. ‘ 


These interviews portray more clearly 
than can any theoretical discussions the serv- 
ice that can really be given by a case worker 
in a private agency to a client of the public 
agency. These contacts require more tol- 
erance on the part of the worker than almost 
any others, for almost invariably the client 
presses the worker not only to do something 
for him but to take his side against the other 
agency—making of the worker a battle- 
ground for his emotions. If the worker can 
bear to remain on this battleground without 
taking sides, the chances are that in the end 
the client will cease to feel the need to fight. 
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The danger lies in identification either with 
the client or with the public agency—either 
of which would be fatal. 

In the following interview, the private 
family worker met a situation which is not 
at all unusual but which is extremely impor- 
tant in the life of the client: 


Mrs. G came to the private family agency with 
her two young children and asked to see the 
worker. When the receptionist told her that the 
worker would not be in for at least an hour, Mrs. 
G said she could not wait with the children, asked 
whether the worker could stop at the house soon, 
as she was very much upset and wanted to talk to 
the worker. This family lived in a rural section 
some distance from town, had no car, and, since it 
was very difficult for Mrs. G to get to town, a 
visit was made to the home on the following day. 

Mrs. G told the worker that she was very much 
upset—her relief had been cut and she could not 
manage on the present allowance. She repeated 
what the worker knew from former contacts: that 
she had taken this house in the country and was 
living without the ordinary necessities of life just 
so she could stay within the rent allowance granted 
her by the public relief agency. Her husband had 
become so embittered by his situation that he didn’t 
care what happened—but she did. When she re- 
membered that he was a college graduate and had 
worked toward his M.A., and that she had been a 
private secretary—and they had come to this! No 
wonder she felt she would go crazy when the little 
allowance she got was cut! 

The worker interrupted here, “ Why did you say 
it was cut?” Oh yes, she had forgotten to say— 
that was funny—she had started out to tell about 
that when she explained about their former posi- 
tions and why she didn’t want Hilda to go to this 
country school but sent her to her grandparents 
for part of the time so she could go to the school 
in town. And that’s why their relief was cut! 
Just because Hilda stayed at her grandmother's a 
few nights a week—hardly that, for sometimes her 
grandfather brought her out home. Anyhow, she 
was home most of the time—Mrs. G was sure of 
that. The worker asked about the arrangements 
at the school, whether Mrs. G paid tuition because 
Hilda lived out of the township? Oh no, that’s 
why she stayed part of the time at her grand- 
father’s house and, of course, it was his address 
she used at school. The school certainly should 
not mind that—both she and her husband went to 
that school, both had lived all their lives in that 
town, and Hilda’s grandfather had paid taxes for 
fifty years, or nearly that, she was sure. 

So the school accepted Hilda as a pupil living at 
her grandfather’s home? Yes, that was right. 
Then, for school purposes, Hilda lived there, but 
for relief purposes she lived elsewhere, was that it? 
Well (laughing) it did look sort of like that. 
The worker wondered whether Mr. and Mrs. G 
wouldn’t have to decide which they wanted for 
Hilda—school or relief? Mrs. G was silent for a 
minute and then said, “We never thought of it 
that way—but, after all, that is the way of it, 
isn’t it?” 

She went over to an old chest of drawers and 
drew out a letter, opened it, glanced through it, 
and remarked, “ That was a masterpiece, but I 
guess I'll tear it up. It was a letter to the relief 
visitor telling her where she got off.” 
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THE public agency is responsible for giy- 
ing basic relief to those who are eligible 
according to its requirements. It seems to 
me that (although this may be debatable) 
private agencies should be able to supple- 
ment these grants—when they wish—with- 
out their additional help being counted by 
the public agency as income. A _ public 
agency would not question the right of a pri- 
vate agency to spend its funds when and as 
it feels necessary; on the other hand, the 
question of fairness does arise often in the 
mind of the public agency worker. She may 
compare two families with similar budgets 
and needs: one is receiving a grant of $10 a 
month from a private agency and applying it 
toward the $20 rent, with no danger of evic- 
tion because the relief allowance for rent 
pays the difference; to the other family, a 
relative is regularly contributing $10 a 
month, but this must be subtracted from the 
public agency’s grant—and the rent problem 
is still only half met. Such inconsistencies 
are often hard for the public agency worker 
to accept, for all her thinking has been di- 
rected toward an attempt to be as fair and 
impartial as possible. There is a difference 
between the attitude of a public agency 
worker, who must every day make her de- 
cisions according to clear-cut budget maxima 
and perhaps reject families who, because of 
their standards of living, may still have a 
large deficiency, and of a private agency 
worker whose efforts go toward helping an 
individual adjust as far as possible within 
his own particular sphere. The public 
agency worker may think that, by rigidly 
adhering to a budget and by considering all 
income regardless of the source, she will 
succeed in treating all families uniformly; 
but uniformity cannot be achieved by such 
artificial tools. I am not implying that the 
public agency worker does not consider the 
individual, but when it comes to giving or 
withholding relief these regulations regard- 
ing eligibility do eliminate some of the 
worker’s feeling of personal responsibility. 

The fact that in the past workers in pub- 
lic agencies have not been accustomed to 
granting relief except on a basis controlled 
by the fulfilment of eligibility requirements 
does not mean that they are unaware of what 
is involved. I think many public agency 


workers have been guilty of not referring 
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the types of cases to the private agency 
which that agency is best equipped to help, 
due to the fact that, because their function 
is that of administering assistance, certain 
other problems are not always recognized. 


Mr. B came to the public agency to complain 
because his grant had been decreased, following 
his son’s securing a small job. He was angry and 
threatening. The worker reviewed the situation 
and told him his grant had been decreased, it was 
true, but that the agency was counting only two- 
thirds of his son’s earnings as income. 

Later Mr. B came to the private agency to 
“blow off steam” about the decrease in his grant. 
From that he went on to talk about other things, 
the same indignation prevailing. Finally, on the 
verge of tears, he told the case worker that he 
guessed he was all broken up by what his boy had 
done to him. Before his son began working, things 
were hard, but they had managed somehow be- 
cause they all pulled together. Since he got the 
job, the relief agency allowed his son one-third of 
what he earned, but he kept half and, no matter 
how hard they tried, they could not manage. From 
morning until night all he could think of was his 
son and how he did not seem to care what hap- 
pened to them. He added without anger, but with 
a certain helplessness, “I just don’t know what to 
do because this is really the first time in our lives 
that my wife and I have fought about anything. 
But she says that I am too hard on him and that if 
I push him he will leave home. I guess that’s true 
but still I don’t know what to do.” 


The public agency worker is usually not 
available to help a client discuss such prob- 
lems and there is a point beyond which he 
will not go in discussing a problem about 
which he is very much disturbed, unless he 
senses in the worker a willingness to have 
him use her in this way. As this has specifi- 
cally not been the function of a visitor in the 
public agency, many clients such as Mr. B 
would not have given the public agency 
worker any indication of their problems, and 
there would have been no actual referral. 
When the client knows little or nothing of 
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the respective functions and limitations of 
the different agencies and is not aware of the 
services offered by the private agency, it 
becomes a question as to whether the visitor 
from the public agency can be made aware 
of his need and so make the referral without 
his actually using her to discuss it. This 
again requires sensitivity and skill and is the 
sort of service which I would hope to see 
developed in the future to an even greater 
degree in the public agency. 

Of course, there are many referrals which 
are made by the public agency visitor, initi- 
ated after a client clearly expresses a definite 
need either for relief or service. I do not 
believe that a case should ever be referred 
for relief supplementation or the possibility 
even discussed with the client before the 
other agency has been consulted. On the 
other hand, when a client indicates that he 
wants or needs help in the form of case work 
service, it is not usually practical to consult 
the other agency first: the visitor must 
make the referral at the point where the 
client indicates his need and follow this, as 
soon as possible, with an explanation and 
summary of the reasons for referral ; for dis- 
cussion with the private agency first, in the 
hope that there would be another oppor- 
tunity to explain the service to the client 
later, might be quite impractical. 

In concluding, I do not feel that I can sum 
up in any concise form everything that 
should be a part of any sound theory or any 
workable plan, though I have talked about 
a few factors. I am very much aware that 
there is an aspect of this whole picture on 
which I have not dwelt at length, namely, 
the skills of the workers themselves. 


In What Areas Can the Private Agency Serve a Client 
of the Public Agency? 
Alice D. Taggart 


[* the spring of 1937, a group of case 
workers? on the staff of the Institute of 
Family Service, New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society, formed a committee to study 


*Mrs. Margaret Furness, Miss Margo Gold- 
schmidt, Miss Eleanor Hosley, Miss Barbara Jack, 
Mrs. Helen C. White, and Miss Alice D. Taggart, 
Chairman. 
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the problems of family life among those 
clients served by the agency who were re- 
ceiving assistance from the Home Relief 
Bureau. We were moved to do this because 
of our dissatisfaction with recent newspaper 
publicity, which led the general public to 
assume that public relief clients are people 
who can work if they choose and that they 
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are reluctant to “ go off relief.” The stig- 
matizing epithets “ unemployables ” or “ re- 
siduals”’ were often applied to them. We 
hoped through some study to be able to 
answer this question: What kinds of people 
continuing on relief have remained there, or 
are likely to remain, not because they want 
to be on relief or are unwilling to work, but 
because they have other “ socially respect- 
able” problems for which the community 
should take responsibility ? 

There were so many of our cases carried 
co-operatively or jointly with the Home 
Relief Bureau that it was impractical to re- 
view the total load. Since we were inter- 
ested not in statistical counting but in the 
content of a sampling of such cases, we 
asked each district of the Institute of Family 
Service to submit case summaries, indicat- 
ing why the families were receiving Home 
Relief, what the problems were, and what 
treatment seemed indicated or had been 
offered. We asked that these summaries 
represent as great a variety of situations as 
possible, and that the strains of family life 
and the evidences of family strengths be 
made clear. One hundred and nine such 
case stories were submitted, read by the 
committee, and in some instances further 
facts or verifications of statements were 
obtained. 

The problems seemed to fall into a few 
broad groups—health, industrial conditions, 
qualifications for work; 45 out of the 109 
cases represented broken homes (including 
24 deserted women, 7 widows, 5 unmarried 
mothers ). 


FOR heads of families, the largest number 
of disabling problems were concerned with 
physical and mental health. Due to per- 
manent physical incapacities (such as paraly- 
sis, blindness, crippled condition, and ad- 
vanced degree of organic illness) and to 
physical limitations of temporary or long- 
time nature (such as asthma, arthritis, 
hernia, cardiac or tubercular involvement), 
many heads of families would never, or not 
for a number of years, be able to return to 
industry. Forty-six heads of families (27 
men and 19 women) were thus limited. And 
yet, viewing them not as “ unemployable ” 
wage earners but as parents, it was clear that 
many were playing so socially useful a part 
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in maintaining recognized values of family 
life that they could not be dismissed as a 
group to whom enabling social services 
should be denied. The K case is in point: 

Mr. and Mrs. K are a Negro couple with eleven 
children, the oldest of whom is 19. They are re- 
spected members of the community and Mr. K has 
held steady, responsible positions. He made adjust- 
ments with the depression and continued to work 
at reduced wages, but two years ago acute physical 
problems incapacitated both him and his wife. 
Mr. K has been an invalid since an operation for 
carcinoma of the pancreas in 1935 and will not get 
well, although he still looks forward to working, 
Eariy in 1936 Mrs. K developed tuberculosis and is 
still in the hospital. 

Because of their parents’ illness, heavy responsi- 
bilities rest on the shoulders of the older children. 
Two of them work part time but make an insuffi- 
cient amount to care for the family and the Home 
Relief Bureau supplements their earnings. A 
WPA housekeeper does the laundry and _ super- 
vises the marketing and cooking. In addition to 
their jobs they not only have to look after their 
younger brothers and sisters, but have to visit their 
parents regularly, to cheer them up and tell them 
how they are managing. The Institute of Family 
Service has assisted the family members in facing 
their individual problems of adjustment and in 
sustaining their morale. 

In 43 of the 109 cases it was found 
that mental health factors operated to such 
an extent that employment may never be 
possible, or will be long delayed, or may be 
possible only under special or sheltered con- 
ditions. Some heads of families were in 
state hospitals with unfavorable prognoses; 
others were on parole or discharged but 
unable to meet competition for work ; others 
were under psychiatric clinical care and work 
was not advised; more, perhaps (26 in- 
stances were noted), were incapacitated on a 
long- or short-time basis due to instability of 
personality which, under pressures of exist- 
ing conditions, made employment or compe- 
tition for jobs impossible. It is an undeniable 
fact that emotional disturbance has so often 
colored the capacity of older wage earners 
to perform adequately, to return to work, or, 
in the case of young people, to begin to 
work, that without the resources of case 
work services, training, or retraining oppor- 
tunities these people may be a “ dead load” 
on relief rolls, immune to disciplinary or 
administrative measures to force them to 
work. Mr. G illustrates with what difficulty 
the mentally incapacitated person adjusts to 
work, and how much needed are case work 
services to aid stabilization: 

Both Mr. and Mrs. G had a background of cul- 
ture and of economic and social status and their 
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marriage started with promise of happiness. They 
soon had three children, a comfortable, colorful 
home, and many friends. Then Mr. G became ill, 
was diagnosed as paretic, and forced to give up 
work. In the summer of 1934 his condition 
seemed so serious that the clinic physician recom- 
mended hospitalization or institutional placement. 
This was avoided apparently by the excellent care 
Mrs. G provided. But, because of the patient’s 
need of constant attention and the demands of three 
yery small children, it was not possible for Mrs. G 
to work outside the home. The Home Relief Bu- 
reau contributed to the maintenance of this family ; 
friends and the Institute of Family Service sup- 
plemented the income. 

Last October Mr. G, whose condition had im- 
proved, secured a position as salesman, and at 
present the family is self-maintaining. However, 
it is questionable how long Mr. G will be able to 
work. It seems likely in the future that this 
family may again need to turn to the public agency 
for relief. The Institute of Family Service has 
been of some assistance in aiding the parents to 
maintain a kind of home life which has not robbed 
the children of love and attention. 


Numerous other cases reflect the effects 
on the family life of some mentally ill or 
emotionally unstable member. Under less 
pressure of financial need and with employ- 
ment it seems probable that many of these 
people could have maintained a comfortable 
equilibrium, giving to the community through 
years of fruitful work, rather than taking 
from it. 


THE. effects of unfavorable industrial con- 
ditions over a long period of time seemed of 
outstanding significance among those who 
had been unemployed for years. Twenty- 
three wage earners had never had a sub- 
stantial foothold in employment. The lack 
of any work experience among young people, 
widows, deserted wives, single women, and 
wives of incapacitated husbands was strik- 
ing. Among them all, the weight of dis- 
couragement and pessimism about future 
employment was burdensome. What, for 
example, is the industrial future—or the 
future of the family life—in this case? 

Mr. S, a Puerto Rican of 20, married an 18- 
year-old girl in 1934. He has had little education 
and no trade training and has worked only in 
poorly-paid, short-time jobs. His wife worked for 
a short time before her marriage at laundry and 
factory work. They have a baby. They are, for 
all practical purposes, unemployable because such 
jobs as they can fill are now taken by more ex- 
perienced persons. Moreover, the psychological 
effect of having no particular competence to rely 


on, no hope for future jobs, and little in the way 
of training opportunities, is devastating. 


Is work not easier to obtain if one has had 
experience? We found that non-transfer- 
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ability of industrial skill is a problem facing 
an increasing number of younger men and 
continuing as one for older workers. This 
applies not only to those technologically dis- 
placed, but to those men displaced because of 
long unemployment—“ rustiness” in skill, 
dislocation of work habits. Among our 
cases was a barber, advanced in years, who 
clung to the only trade he knew, trying 
desperately to hang on to his shop—though 
it barely paid the rent—so that he would not 
be totally on relief; he saw no other practical 
work alternative. Two cigar makers, a shoe 
cobbler, and a few professional people were 
in the same situation. 

For the musician or artist, it is well-nigh 
impossible to transfer to other work: 

Miss R, 45, has won recognition as a portrait 
painter—her work has been exhibited at a well- 
known gallery and noted in a prominent art publi- 
cation. Commissions from persons of social promi- 
nence were awarded her. Gifted as she undoubted- 
edly has been and continues to be, Miss R has 


lived precariously for many years, often on the 
bounty of wealthy friends. She has long been 


emotionally unstable and through the years of the 


depression, with its anxieties and its frustrations, 
mental illness has become more pronounced. She 
suffers now from delusions of persecution, a con- 
dition which has prevented her from making the 
useful contacts in the art world which she for- 
merly was able to do. But throughout her experi- 
ence she has seemed to maintain her ability to paint 
and she has recently received a commission. 

The Home Relief Bureau assumed responsibility 
for Miss R’s maintenance, the Institute of Family 
Service supplementing her income. Probably she 
will continue permanently to be a recipient of 
relief for it would seem impossible for her to shift 
to some other form of work, the duties of which 
might be less taxing, the outside contacts fewer 
and more protected than those of her profession. 
Hers is the temperament of the artist; here lie the 
roots of her interests; in her art she can continue 
to function somewhat and to gain a measure of 
satisfaction. Institutional placement of Miss R, 
for the time being at least, would be neither pos- 
sible nor desirable, and it would seem unfair to 
label as a “residual” one who is capable of this 
much creative work. 


There was frequent evidence of great 


effort and ingenuity exerted toward read-_ 


justment to work. Mr. N was a man who 
meant it when he said that he would “try 
anything ”’: 


Twelve years ago Mr. N closed his small to- 
bacco and candy store after ten years of struggle. 
He had worked hard, but it was Mrs. N who had 
the “good business head” and when the children 
came Mrs. N had to give all her time to them. 
After the failure Mr. N worked as a longshoreman 
for five years, when a hernia developed which in- 
capacitated him and he applied to the Institute of 
Family Service. Mr. N was discouraged, felt him- 
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self a failure. For four years he had no regular 
work. For a time he was resourceful in looking 
for jobs but, meeting repeated failures, he stopped 
searching. He began to dread to go home and face 
his family. When he opened the front door he 
could “ feel the misery rise up and hit him in the 
face.” Because of his despondency made-work 
was provided for him for a time. 

The Home Relief Bureau then began to assist 
the family financially. Last year, when general 
conditions improved, Mr. N renewed his efforts to 
support his family by taxi-driving. His earnings, 
which averaged $10 a week, were supplemented by 
Home Relief. But Mr. N is now 56. He will not 
be able, in all probability, to earn more, and sup- 
plementation of his wages by Home Relief will be 
needed until the children are able to contribute. 
The chances of Mrs. N’s working are slight. She 
is 48 and has had no work experience except in the 
family store. 

There are six promising children, ranging in age 
from 7 to 17. Because several of them have 
superior intellectual ability, the Institute of Family 
Service is directing its efforts toward helping the 
children equip themselves to earn their own living 
and to enjoy lives more satisfactory than those of 
their parents. Mr. N is now a bitter man, yet he 
gives his children affection and interest. Mrs. N, 
who has greater reserves of strength in her per- 
sonality than her husband, has managed to give the 
children a home life with considerable stability and 
security in spite of the twelve troubled years. She 
has been able, through her contact with the family 
case worker, to see her children’s needs and to 
utilize the resources of camps, neighborhood 
houses, and clinics in their behalf. 


In searching for other types of disqualifi- 
cation for work, the committee found a small 
number which suggested the possibility of a 
larger community problem. One man found 
himself handicapped for competition because 
of a prison record ; another was barred from 
his field of work because he had been in a 
state hospital. The unlikelihood of work 
might easily re-activate their more serious 
problems. 

Advancing age faced 6 men and 4 women 
of our group as an employment factor. Even 
at 42 Mr. M may be regarded as industrially 
over-age : 


The M’s came to America because it held the 
hope of a brighter future and greater opportunities. 
For a time after their arrival these were realized. 
Mr. M, a skilled cement worker, became a union 
member, found work, was able adequately to sup- 
port his wife and five children; $7 a day seemed a 
fortune. Then followed the industrial depression 
and with it loss of work and the need to appeal for 
relief. Not discouraged, Mr. M_ continued his 
search for employment, and again the family be- 
came self-maintaining. But irregular work and 
finally lay-off ensued. It was then that Mr. M ob- 
tained a job as dishwasher. Wages as cement 
worker had met the living standards of this family 
but $16 a week as a dishwasher fell far short of 
doing so. The hours were long, the work monoto- 
nous and hated by Mr. M, yet for a period of 
months he toiled at it. Help from Home Relief 


Bureau to supplement the meager earnings was 
necessary. Work of itself had not solved the 
financial need. 

Once more hope was renewed when Mr. M was 
reinstated in his union, gave up his dishwashing 
job, and returned to his cement work. Now the 
family could settle down to the task of considering 
vocational guidance for 18-year-old Mary and a 
high school course for John who showed promise. 
Security, however, was of only short duration, the 
cause on this occasion not unemployment nor the 
threat of a lay-off but an accident sustained by 
Mr. M followed soon by a second and more dis- 
abling one. 

And now a problem—as yet unformed, perhaps 
not seriously considered by Mr. M and his young 
children—seems to be approaching. Almost eight 
years have elapsed since those early experiences 
of the depression. No longer is Mr. M a young, 
physically strong man; his muscles have grown 
stiff from lack of use and exercise. Is his advane- 
ing age becoming a factor? Will employers choose 
him—when within a few months he has met with 
two accidents that might possibly have been 
avoided if he were more alert? Will they continue 
to run a risk and engage him when there are 
younger and quicker men to fill his place? 


After viewing the discouraging problems 
besetting the older wage earners, we hoped 
to find a more hopeful picture of the indus- 
trial life of the young people. Among our 
cases, however, were numerous adolescents 
and young adults lacking industrial training 
and experience or needing retraining. Op- 
portunities for this are meager, but Julius 
discovered an open door: 


Julius was 21 when our case worker called on 
him at his request in June, 1934. He was then in 
a city hospital painfully recovering from an opera- 
tion on one hip, the result of gonorrheal arthritis. 
He asked our aid in helping his widowed mother 
complete her application for Home Relief. 

The case worker grew to know Julius well in the 
ensuing months. He had gone to work early but, 
when the depression came and jobs were not ob- 
tainable, not wanting to be a burden to his mother 
he “took to the road” and spent two years roam- 
ing around the country. He was a_ well-built, 
strong boy and often found work such as that of 
laborer in a carnival and was working as a truck 
driver when it became necessary to go to the 
hospital. 

It was several months before he could face the 
thought of a permanent physical handicap or con- 
sider work that would be possible with a stiffened 
leg. In February, 1935, he entered. a training in- 
stitute where he became interested in optical jens 
grinding. He resumed high school work at night, 
having only a few courses to complete to receive a 
diploma, and looked up courses in physics in uni- 
versity catalogs, planning on continuing his educa- 
tion after he obtained work. During this period 
the Institute of Family Service provided money for 
clothing, school, and personal expenses. About a 
year later Julius was sufficiently skilled to be 
eligible for placement in a small optical lens manu- 
facturing concern. 


In families, however, that had received 
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case work service for a long time, many chil- 
dren were taking practical courses and pre- 
paring to work. 

Since 1932 Mr. O, now 47, has been completely 
incapacitated for work by a serious cardiac condi- 
tion. Mrs. O nurses her husband, looks after the 
five children, and a‘so has a part-time cleaning job 
which she has clung to in order to avoid being 
completely “on charity.” Mrs. O’s great source 
of pride is in her three girls, 15 to 19, who are 
enjoying an education denied to their parents. 

For a time, the Institute of Family Service sup- 
plemented Mrs. O’s wages but, as the chronic 
nature of Mr. O's difficulty became apparent, re- 
ferred the family to Home Relief for maintenance 
and continued to supplement the needs of the school 
girls that were not met by the Home Relief budget. 

Since Mary, the 19-year-old, was of legal work- 
ing age, it was natural for the Home Relief Bu- 
reau to expect her to try to find immediate work. 
Mrs. O, however, successfully presented to them 
her plan that Mary complete her high school work. 
This she did, later graduating from a free business 
course. The Institute of Family Service was able 
to assist with incidental expenses until she found 
work as a clerk in an insurance company at $70 a 
month, and the earnings of Mrs. O and Mary 
made the family financially independent. The stub- 
born determination of Mrs. O in the face of ad- 
versity and Mary’s confidence in her own ability 
served them well. 


FOR families where maintenance at public 
expense is anticipated for years, long range 
planning is necessary—particularly where 
wives, widows, and deserted mothers are 
unable to earn enough to support their fami- 
lies, or should not in the face of other de- 
mands. In 38 families where the mothers 
seem to be the logical wage earners, the 
needs of younger children are such that it is 
doubtful whether outside work should be 
suggested. In three families where the 
mothers were in a hospital for an indeter- 
minate period due to mental or physical ill- 
ness, the fathers were caring adequately for 
their children and keeping the family life 
intact. 

In most of the 38 cases where women 
would be regarded as the potential wage 
earners, the expressed desires of mothers to 
remain at home and care for their children 
seemed valid for social reasons. Many of 
these women had little to offer to industry 
and would have earned low wages, and the 
supervision of the children without their 
attention would have been questionable. It 
would seem unwise to exert pressure to 
work on such women and to flood day 
nurseries and nursery schools, already in- 
adequate in number, with children whose 
mothers could give more natural and whole- 
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some care. The S case dramatically illus- 
trates how a home situation improved when 
the mother was able to give up work and 
stay at home to cultivate the life of her 
family. 


Mrs. S is a short, slight woman of 33, who has 
had full responsibility for the care of her three 
children since 1929—when she separated from her 
husband because of his drinking, gambling, and 
promiscuity. She has not seen him since then. 
Until 1931 she worked as a cleaner in an effort to 
support her children. This was too great a physi- 
cal strain and the children suffered from lack of 
care, so the Institute of Family Service gave finan- 
cial assistance from 1931-1934 when it referred 
the family to the Home Relief Bureau on a co- 
operative basis. Mrs. S has never been considered 
technically eligible for a mother’s pension because 
she separated from Mr. S prior to his desertion. 

The Institute of Family Service has supple- 
mented the Home Relief Bureau allowance so that 
Mrs. S could have every opportunity to care for 
her home and children adequately besides giving 
some attention to her own health. She is an ex- 
cellent housekeeper and, within her personality and 
educational limitations, does everything to further 
her children’s development. Her marital misfor- 
tunes, coupled with inward and outward pressures 
to support herself, have helped build up an antag- 
onistic personality that has taken several years of 
contact to loosen. The case worker has had to 
protect her from the insistence of others that she 
ought to work. Mrs. S has recently been able to 
move to a better neighborhood, take an apartment 
that is beyond the Home Relief Bureau rent allow- 
ance, and has offered to work part time to make up 
the difference. 

Mary, 13, plans to go to high school. Her ex- 
tremely good school achievement indicates, accord- 
ing to the psychologist, that she might be able to 
succeed in college. However, since Mary’s desire 
at the present time is to become a private secre- 
tary, we are encouraging her in this direction. She 
is a somewhat emotionally unstable adolescent and 
needs careful supervision in the next few years. 
For the past year we have been seeing her weekly. 

Marta is a good looking, well-built youngster, 
whose I.Q. is about 130. She is deaf. She was 
quite a behavior problem for several years at the 
School for the Deaf but in the past year, when her 
mother was able to pay a great deal of attention to 
her on weekends when she came home, she has 
made a decided improvement. Encouraging Mrs. 
S to move to the vicinity of Marta’s school was an 
attempt to overcome further Marta’s feeling of 
rejection by her mother, and the relationship be- 
tween the two has markedly improved. 

Philip is an unusually attractive youngster of 11, 
with an I1.Q. of 145. He, too, was a vior prob- 
lem up to the time Mrs. S moved. He has ad- 
justed well in his new school, and the principal 
suggested that he transfer to the Rapid Advance 
class of a junior high school. After a great deal 
of discussion and after Mrs. S had visited the 
junior high school, she finally decided not to allow 
him to be advanced so rapidly and asked that he 
remain in his present school so that his personality 
development would not be — po by too great 
an emphasis on his intellectual achievement. Most 
of our work with Philip is done indirectly through 
his ‘ae whom the case worker sees every other 
week. 
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This family, with case work help, can make con- 
structive adjustments through the coming years. 

In several of the cases studied, the burden 
on adolescent children to maintain their 
families has been apparent. In a few fami- 
lies adolescent children were bringing into 
the home the only income besides that from 
public relief. The strains put upon them 
were varied: premature responsibilities for 
family maintenance, surrender of opportuni- 
ties for themselves, frustration in having 
little personal return and reward as a result 
of earning, and rebellion sometimes strong 
enough to cause leaving home. In some 
instances, where greater satisfactions and a 
sense of family unity were uppermost, more 
positive factors appeared. 

Our committee found a high proportion of 
promising children among the families 
studied. There was no indication that the 
innate capacities of children in families on 
relief differed in any way from a cross sec- 
tion of those in more fortunate families. 
This suggests the danger of social waste of 
good potential citizens if the interests of 
these children cannot be conserved and fur- 
thered. Among many Home Relief families 
the P case illustrates this point: 

The P family, of German birth, with good stand- 
ards of living and social ideals, is of particular 
interest because of the superior intellectual ability 
of the five children. Mr. P owned his own bakery 
until 1930 when a series of operations on his legs 
resulted in his inability to stand. His hopes for 
himself have been translated into encouragement of 
his children’s interests. 

John, 15, in the sixth term of high school, and 
Herman, 13, in the third term, are planning on col- 
lege. John draws well, is mechanically inclined 
and is clever about building radios. Engineering 
attracts him. Herman, an inveterate reader, was 
editor of his school paper and he won several 
medals for achievement and leadership. Adelaide, 
12, soon to leave grammar school, is as ambitious 
as she is attractive. Since she will graduate from 
high school at an early age, she plans some further 
training to equip her for work. 

For seven years the Institute of Family Service 
has assisted the family to meet the goals which 
they have set for themselves. The growing needs 
of little Elsa and Adolph will require assistance 
for some time to come and the Home Relief allow- 


ance will be needed for a few years longer in this 
family of an “ unemployable.” 


THESE are the cases that come to our 
minds when friends ask, “Isn’t your work 
discouraging?” It is undeniably discourag- 
ing to view the limited employment oppor- 


tunities for millions of people; to know that 
as yet it is impossible for public departments 
to discriminate in budgetary allowances be- 
tween families temporarily in need and those 
in which physical or mental handicaps are 
permanently disabling for work; to view the 
inadequate resources for training and re- 
training workers, old and young; to observe 
a generation of young people overwhelmed 
by economic and social obstacles to such nor- 
mal experiences as education, recreation, 
employment suited to individual aptitudes, 
decent homes, and marriage. A case worker, 
however, at closer range than most other 
professional people, sees the other side of 
the picture: the courageous and responsible 
efforts of our clients to meet their problems, 
the ingenuity of housewives in managing 
small incomes, the eagerness of parents to 
utilize resources to enrich the deprived lives 
of their children, the awareness among 
family members of what these frustrations 
impose on each one of them, the realistic 
outlook of young people who, knowing well 
how limited their futures are, forge ahead 
with self-respect and determination. 

The efficacy of case work services of pub- 
lic and private agencies is amply reaffirmed 
here. Co-operative efforts between the two 
fields enable these families to maintain their 
strengths, develop innate capacities, find 
new channels for expression, and bear devas- 
tating burdens. We case workers disclaim, 
however, the sole responsibility for altering 
the conditions that create these problems. 
Ours is the task of aiding in each individual 
situation where we can. Ours is the charge 
to bear witness to what we see, so that the 
whole community may take part in shaping 
a better order. Practical plans are needed 
for regulating and distributing employment, 
for training and retraining workers, for pro- 
viding suitable gainful occupation for the 
industrially over-aged or displaced and the 
mentally or physically handicapped, for pub- 
lic relief budgeting that takes into account 
the needs of families who must be permanent 
recipients, for educational and recreational 
opportunities for young people—by all these 
measures conserving the abilities and talents 
of the children who will be tomorrow’s 
citizens. 
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Supervisors, Faculty, and Students Exchange Ideas 
Myra F. Thomas 


N the early spring of 1937, the second- 
I year students in family case work of the 
School of Applied Social Sciences at West- 
ern Reserve University held two evening 
meetings, to which they invited some faculty 
members, their supervisors and case con- 
sultants, and the case supervisors of the 
agencies represented. An earlier meeting, 
held in the fall of 1936, had indicated dis- 
satisfaction with the current correlation of 
school, agency, and supervisor. Interest in 
supervision ran high throughout the winter 
and culminated in these two meetings held in 
the early spring. 

The first session—attended by about 
seventy-five persons—was conducted as a 
panel discussion of two second-year students, 
two student supervisors, and two faculty 
members—elected by their own groups. The 
case supervisor in the public agency was 
elected by the students as chairman. The 
topic was “ The Student-Supervisor Rela- 
tionship,” and the chairman suggested four 
areas for discussion : 


(1) Lack of correlation between agency and 


ota) What is the most helpful degree of activity 
on the part of the supervisor? 

(3) How free should the student feel in dis- 
cussing personal problems in relation to the super- 
— when personal problems become a part of the 
" (4) How is the evaluation of the student’s work 
best handled by the supervisor? 

Any one of the four points could have 
elicited a wealth of discussion and as a result 
the group wandered back and forth among 
the four areas and still left much unsaid. 
The exchange of ideas was free, with stu- 
dents and supervisors sharing equally. As 
one of the students involved, I feel I can say 
that many points raised by the students were 
obviously personal feelings and conflicts 
being brought out in the open for the first 
time. The insecurities felt and voiced by 
the students and accepted and answered by 
the supervisors relieved much anxiety which 
apparently could not be discussed in individ- 
ual conferences. 

On the question of treatment, it was the 
students’ feeling that perhaps there was too 
much stress on understanding and not 
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enough on what to do about it. On this 
point, it was agreed, there could be a higher 
degree of correlation between agency and 
school. 

Although no definite conclusions were 
reached on evaluation, the exploration showed 
the students very clearly just how much skill 
and effort went into an evaluation of a stu- 
dent, and how well a supervisor had to know 
both herself and her student before she could 
make one that was fair. It was agreed that 
an evaluation with the student should start 
early in the training period. This brought 
the discussion to the intangible things that 
indicate growth and the differences between 
students in the rate of growth. Some dis- 
cussion centered around the fear which an 
evaluation may stir up and which, although 
natural, at the same time has to be handled 
and probably can most effectively be handled 
by the supervisor. The fear is present and 
really intensified even when no evaluation is 
given—or at least nothing that a student can 
recognize as an evaluation—when he won- 
ders whether “ no news is good news ” holds 
true in social work. 

The students felt that they need approval 
as personalities. Because of the disturbing 
content in case work theory and because they 
cannot accept it all, they want someone to 
help them feel that this non-acceptance will 
not incapacitate them. 

The second meeting was not as well 
attended and did not have as much spon- 
taneity as the first. This may have been due 
not only to the fact that a great deal of feel- 
ing was drained off at the first meeting but 
also to the topic selected for discussion— 
“ What about the third year?” This sub- 
ject was not at the moment very close to the 
interest or experience of the students. They 
had thought of it theoretically, had “ big 
ideas ” about it, but had not attempted to fit 
these ideas into their present work ; they had 
not yet experienced the conflict resulting 
from the necessity to discard some of these 
ideas as “ inappropriate” and “ immature.” 

The first part of the meeting was almost 
wholly carried by the supervisors but, as the 
students began to dip down into their own 
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thinking—that intangible place where they 
had stored all the theories they had not yet 
accepted—they began timidly to voice their 
ideas. They felt that the third year would 
be a period of assimilation; a period in 
which they would develop a more selective 
ability and recognize more and more their 
responsibilities as professional persons. Their 
area of confidence would grow as they grew 
and, as they became more experienced, they 
would leave certain areas behind. They 
would not have the school to fall back on for 
stimulation, but would reach out for it them- 
selves, and only in so far as they felt the 
need for it. They would be using their 
supervisors more on a consultation than on a 
learning basis. 

The dismissal of students during the train- 
ing period was discussed. The supervisors 
and faculty explained the procedure followed 
and pointed out the careful consideration 
given a student before any decision was 
reached. It was brought out that failure in 
social work did not necessarily mean failure 
in another field. 


THE subject matter discussed was for the 
most part a reflection of the local situation 
and set-up and the special problems and in- 
securities confronting this particular group 
of students. I am in no position to general- 
ize, for I have not made a study of problems 
in other schools, but I do think that these 
two meetings, in their essence, offer possible 
procedure that might be helpful elsewhere. 


First, such free exchange between stu- 
dents and supervisors makes for a greater 
awareness of what can be gained through the 
individual student-supervisor relationship. 
Second, it enables the student to give vent to 
his own problems and air his dissatisfactions 
in an understanding group and helps him see 
that he is not alone in his growing pains, 
This release of feeling in itself contributes 
toward his reorganization of himself. Third, 
it clarifies for the supervisor some of the 
problems confronting the students—such as 
the feeling arising out of dismissals, the im- 
portance of early evaluation for the student 
and with the student. Fourth, it helps the 
school recognize the dissatisfactions among 
the students and the areas in which they are 
being expressed—whether it be curriculum, 
choice of faculty, or just school routine. It 
is assumed, of course, that those members of 
the group representing the faculty and 
supervisors will be able to sift the true criti- 
cism from the projections of the students’ 
own feelings of insecurity. 


I am not advocating such a “ panel dis- 
cussion ” in every school of social work just 
because we second-year students found it 
useful. Our case work principles are to be 
applied here: There must first be an expres- 
sion of the need for such a gathering by the 
student group. Out of the need will come 
the spontaneity, enthusiasm, and active par- 
ticipation which will insure a_ successful 
meeting. 


Editorial Notes 


Advisory Service 


AMILY agencies have to a certain extent 
always offered advisory or consultative 
service + to non-case working agencies and 
to members of the community concerned 
with advising individuals who found them- 


* This service has usually been termed consulta- 
tive and thus not easily clearly differentiated from 
the services offered in family consultation and in 
short-contact interviews. We suggest that the 
term advisory service be used to describe those 
situations where the case worker advises with a 
clergyman or other individual in regard to a diffi- 
cult situation but does not herself see the client. 
Francis H. McLean: “Exploratory Notes: Ad- 
visory Service,” Tue Famity, June, 1936, p. 129. 


selves in personal or social difficulties. The 
last few years, however, have seen a marked 
increase in the number of agencies offering 
this particular service on a planned basis as 
an accepted part of their rdle in meeting 
community needs. The potential values as 
we have seen them in practice relate first, 
concretely, to the effective use of the 
agency’s services by members of the com- 
munity in behalf of clients and, second, to 
the contribution of the family agency to a 
community-wide understanding of the fac- 
tors inherent in human relationships and the 
skills essential for their effective development. 
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The advisory plan in effect between the 
Springfield, Massachusetts, family agency 
and the local Visiting Nurse Association 
gives us a pertinent illustration of this two- 
fold contribution *: 


The service was requested by the Director of 
the Visiting Nurse Association in the hope of 
meeting what she felt was a need on the part of 
her staff for greater understanding of social prob- 
lems. The average length of visit for her nurses 
had increased in recent years from 29 to 37 min- 
utes, due, she felt, to the fact that the nurses were 
being called on more and more to discuss family 
problems (in the homes in which they were call- 
ing) rather than to an increase in nursing care 
needed. The Director wished that her staff might 
have the help of a case worker first, in learning 
the community resources to which to steer their 
patients for help with their social problems and 
second, that they might gain in their ability to 
distinguish between problems logically to be 
assisted by the nurse and those that might better 
be referred to a specialized agency with a different 
function. 

The Family Welfare Association arranged that 
its supervisor should be available for an hour and 
a half on each of two mornings a week for inter- 
views with any nurses who might wish to discuss 
social problems. It was understood that the super- 
visor would try to suggest some source of help 
for the family or help the nurse clarify her own 
thinking on the matter. If the problem appeared 
to be one in which the Family Welfare Associ- 
ation might give service it was agreed that the 
nurse might suggest to the family that it apply to 
the agency. It was definitely understood that the 
nurse’s report of the situation did not constitute 
an application by the family but, following the 
usual policy, a member of the family would have 
to make personal application except in most un- 
usual circumstances. 

The first case discussed with us indicated that 
the nurses were encountering extremely pressing 
personal problems in the homes in which they 
were visiting. Further interviews have not only 
borne out that early impression but have also con- 
vinced the Family Welfare Association staff that 
the nurses are aware of the signs of social as well 
as of physical ill health in the families to whom 
they are ministering. The project has given 
impetus to the feeling that was already stirring in 
the case workers’ minds—namely, that the separate 
groups particularly interested in improving condi- 
tions of family life and helping individuals to bet- 
ter adjustments need to break down some of the 
boundaries that we have built up around ourselves. 
We need to do less talking about specialized work 
of this group or that group and more working 
together to meet problems which we all see and 
want to remedy. 

The discussions in the advisory interviews nat- 
urally focused on the difficulties that the nurses 
themselves saw. We tried to point out that until 
we knew a great deal more about the family our 
discussion of the problems could be only hypo- 
thetical. Even so we were often able to indicate 
some of the more or less common sources of 
trouble. For example, in a number of the situ- 


* We are indebted to Miss Florence Whelan, re- 
cently supervisor in the Family Welfare Associ- 
ation of Springfield, for this evaluation of the plan. 
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ations about which the nurses were concerned, 
their statistical card indicated that the marriage of 
the couple had been “ forced.” We suggested that 
perhaps that fact had indirect bearing on the com- 
plaints the wife was making about her husband or 
on the wife’s feeling that the oldest child was a 
nuisance and a serious behavior problem, and made 
it clear that marriage that was “ forced” on either 
party to it frequently started with something of a 
handicap. 

Whenever possible we considered the nurse’s 
own approach to the problem. In one instance, a 
nurse reported that she had been excluded from a 
home in which she felt nursing help was really 
needed. She had talked with the married daughter 
of the patient of ways in which she (the daughter) 
might improve the conditions for the invalid. We 
spoke tentatively of the natural reactions of a per- 
son who is having to receive unfavorable criticism. 
Even if the nurse found the criticism necessary 
and felt she must make the suggestions, perhaps 
it would have helped if she had realized that she 
was going to arouse antagonism so that she could 
imply along with her criticism her understanding 
of why conditions were as they were. 

In another instance the nurse told us of a 
mother whom she had urged to bring her eleven- 
months-old baby to Well Baby Clinic. He seemed 
to show signs of retardation—“is pale and weak 
looking, has a large protruding forehead and the 
nurse thinks perhaps if seen by the doctor glandu- 
lar treatment might be instituted.” The mother 
had refused to bring the child in. We discussed 
with the nurse some of the possible reasons for the 
reluctance of the mother, who was probably also 
watching these signs of retardation and might be 
extremely tense over them. To have the child 
examined by the doctor might mean the confirma- 
tion of her fears—as long as she did not go to the 
doctor she did not have to face the facts. We sug- 
gested that for the time being the nurse discon- 
tinue urging the mother to come to clinic. The 
child’s retardation might be outgrown and if not 
he would probably soon come—by one channel or 
another—to the attention of the medical group, 
with the mother perhaps less self-conscious than 
under the nurse’s urging. 

We have avoided suggesting to the nurses that 
they handle case work problems and have dis- 
couraged their activity in the solving of personality 
and emotional troubles. In one discussion we 
threw out as a hypothetical question that from the 
material given us by the nurse we wondered if 
there were not a serious sexual maladjustment. 
To this the nurse replied that she thought there 
was and she planned to ask her patient about this 
on her next call. We then discussed with the 
nurse the inadvisability of probing for informa- 
tion about which the questioner can do nothing 
after she has brought it to light. If the nurse 
thought there was a medical problem in her pa- 
tient’s lack of adjustment she should suggest that 
the patient go to clinic. If, however, it seemed to 
be a relationship problem and the family were not 
asking for help we urged that the nurse not press 
for information. If either of the couple wished to 
discuss this aspect of their problem or, for that 
matter, anything of the family relationships that 
were troubling them, the Family Welfare Associ- 
ation would, of course, be glad to have them come 
to its office. 

We had opportunity in a number of the inter- 
views to point out that neither case workers nor 
anyone else (as far as is known) have any magic 
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bag of tricks for treating the complicated problems 
arising in family life. What help is given is by 
slow means and is not a “sure cure.” We used 
the analogy that in medicine an autopsy is not 
made in order to help the deceased patient. In 
case work we sometimes have to recognize certain 
hopeless elements in situations coming to our atten- 
tion. Nevertheless, we learn in our efforts to help 
these badly maladjusted ones something of the 
ways of helping others to a happier adjustment. 


It is less significant that about one third 
of the families discussed in these advisory 
interviews made later application to the 


family agency than that the nurses were 
enabled to understand the services of the 
agency in relation to the clients’ needs ¢0 
that they referred with discrimination and 
thus made the agency’s services effective, 
This, as Miss Claire Thomas has pointed 
out in her article,* requires conscious effort 
on the part both of the agency wishing to 
refer and of the agency offering a specific 
service. 


*See page 79 of this issue. 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


OUTH 1n tHe Tors, by Leonard V. Harri- 
son and Pryor McNeill Grant, gives a clear, 
factual picture of what is happening to the 

youthful offender today because of mass handling 
and the punitive attitude of society. The authors 
demonstrate that not only the offending youth but 
society itself suffers loss as a result of present 
methods. Both the picture of current conditions 
and the definite and constructive suggestions for 
substitute procedures should command the atten- 
tion and co-operation of all social workers. (Mac- 
millan Company or Tue Famiry, $1.50.) 


HE Pustic AssistaNceE WorKER: Edited by 
Russell H. Kurtz. 224 pp., 1938. Russell 
Sage Foundation or THe Fairy, $1.00. 


Although the title of this small book proclaims 
it a manual for the public assistance worker, it is 
much more than this. It should be obligatory 
reading for every citizen who has thought loosely 
or spoken carelessly about governmental relief and 
the recipients thereof. “For a normal adult to be 
‘on relief’ for any considerable time is an 
affront to human personality and a challenge to the 
society that permits it.” Here, in a nutshell, is 
the thesis of the book. Every sentence is related 
to governmental relief, how our times have made 
it necessary on such a vast scale, and what it does 
to human personality to receive relief. 

“Individualization” in dealing with people in 
need cannot too often be emphasized so that the 
public may cease to talk about “people on relief,” 
lumping them and their intangible needs—as no one 
would think of doing for bankers, shoemakers, or 
preachers. 

The public assistance worker, eagerly reading 
these pages, hopeful for help in his oftimes frus- 
trating, wearying job, might ask for more of the 
“how” and perhaps less of “be understanding,” 


“ skilful,” “sensitive,” have the “right attitude,” 
evaluate the “intangible needs,’ “the emotional 
factors.” The worker’s question might be “ How 
could I have better understood and more sensitively 
dealt with that adolescent girl, or this old man, or 
that desperate widow?” The public assistance 
worker knows—as does the graduate of a school of 
social work—that more than “a craft-like series 
of steps” is needed, that skill is not enough, that 
growth of the worker’s own personality must de- 
velop the “spirit within the wheels.” 

Just as “novels about the blind may increase the 
worker’s imagination” about the blind person's 
needs—so all that the worker can get in the way 
of a scientific foundation for his understanding of 
men, women, and children—as well as all he can 
learn about himself, through study and living— 
may help him with the “ how” to deal with people 
in need. Until a worker can feel, within himself, 
some measure of sureness of the “how” to deal 
with intangible human needs, it may be that old- 
fashioned courtesy and patience are the surest atti- 
tudes to keep in mind, along with a thorough 
mastery of the facts, the more tangible tools, so 
ably given in this book. 

Marion PERKINS 


HE Mopern FAMILY AND THE CHURCH: 

Regina Westcott Wieman. 407 pp., 1937. 

Harper & Brothers, New York, or THE 
FamIcy, $3.00. 


Dr. Wieman includes a vast bulk of interesting 
material. One chapter, “The Crisis for the 
Church,” which we have already seen quoted in 
the religious press, should be read by every church- 
man who has the courage to face stark reality. It 
should dissipate the illusions concerning the 
church’s strength which the clergy especially are 
all too ready to cherish. 

Dr. Wieman’s thesis seems to be that “ the 
church can and must nurture the growth of the 
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family from its first beginnings as an individual 
group to its maturing as a responsible and creative 
social institution.” But one reads the book with 
the feeling that the church gives few signs of 
capacity for the task. One agrees with the author 
that both the family and the church are passing 
through a crisis. But one feels she is not suffi- 
ciently optimistic about the crisis of the family: 
on the basis of the material she presents, it seems 
to be a healthy and desirable crisis, a crisis of con- 
structive transformation. On the other hand, she 
seems much more optimistic about the crisis of the 
church than her material justifies: one feels it is 
a crisis of jeopardy with not much evidence that 
the threatening danger will be averted. The family 
is developing into something much better than it 
once was; the church ought to be able to set this 
development forward. Thus far we can go with 
Dr. Wieman, but she raises in our mind the fur- 
ther query, “Can it?” 

Dr. Wieman has three very definite presuppo- 
sitions. She deprecates the part emotional love 
plays in family life—one wishes she were more 
familiar or more sympathetic with case work 
studies which show the values that lie in satisfying 
affection. She is convinced of the destructive 
effect on family life of the prevailing economic 
order. She seems disinclined to analyze the 
strengths and weaknesses of the present order as 
it impinges upon the family, and instead drags in 
reiterated assertions that it must be changed radi- 
cally—a thesis with which some readers might not 
be in complete accord. Finally, she appears to 
have very definite ideas of what religion should be, 
ideas that many intelligent and sincere churchmen 
might find very unacceptable. Perhaps the value 
of the book would have been greater if it had 
given more sympathetic consideration to other 
points of view on these matters. 

A large portion of the book is devoted to ac- 
counts of what various churches are attempting in 
their work with families, and to suggested pro- 
grams for, such work. Many readers will, no 
doubt, find these chapters suggestive and valuable. 

JosepH T. WARE 
St. James Episcopal Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


UPERIOR Cuitpren: John Edward Bentley. 
333 pp., 1937. W. W. Norton, New York, or 
Tue Fairy, $3.00. 


We have heard many times over that our democ- 
racy is neglecting gifted children, that relatively 
we spend too much energy on the feeble-minded 
and too little on the gifted, and that gifted children 
represent a source of potential leadership that we 
cannot afford to overlook. Apparently we need 
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to hear these things a great many more times. The 
author quotes the study of a commission appointed 
by the Board of Regents of the State of New York 
in 1931 which found “that the public schools were 
caring for one-third to one-half of the mentally 
retarded children, and ‘that not more than 0.3 per 
cent of the gifted children are provided for in the 
public schools of the State.’” 

This book appears to be written for two groups 
of people. The first group is teachers and admin- 
istrators, and its contribution to them is in pre- 
senting illustrative material showing the educa- 
tional devices public schools have used in teaching 
superior children. The second group is students 
of the subject, and its contribution to them is the 
great wealth of reference material, especially the 
admirable bibliographies of current literature. The 
first group may derive considerable stimulation in 
the way of suggestions for handling their own 
school problems, although there is little offered 
from the Progressive Education field or from the 
experiences of private schools. The second group, 
while grateful for the source material, is unlikely 
to derive much stimulation because the ideas pre- 
sented on the general subject are neither definitive 
nor authoritative. 

Taken as a progress report on what is being 
done for superior children, this book has a value. 
It is of less value to the person inquiring the trend 
of scholarly thinking. It will endure as a needed 
compilation of the literature to date, and is highly 
recommended for source material. 

Nina RIDENOUR 
New York State Committee on 
Mental Hygiene 


XPERIENCE-WORLDS or Mowuntain 
Peopte: M. Taylor Matthews. 210 pp., 1937. 
Contributions to Education, No. 700, Bureau 

of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, or Tue Famtry, $2.25. 


No one would quarrel with Dr. Matthews when 
he says that “ sociology must deal with the effects 
produced upon the person by the stimuli of his 
social world.” However, such effects on the indi- 
vidual cannot be studied except in the setting of a 
particular society. Each culture, to use an an- 
thropological term, has its own peculiar social 
stimuli which have to be isolated and evaluated 
before their effects on the individuals within that 
society or culture can be successfully studied. If 
Dr. Matthews had first presented Southern Appa- 
lachian society in concrete terms, that is, had he 
described its mores, its institutions, its values, its 
attitudes, its intimate history, then the quantitative 
data would have sprung into meaning for us. The 
author, since he is a native of the region, must 
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naturally be so imbued with this information that 
he assumes knowledge the reader does not possess. 
However, if he had isolated and arranged sys- 
tematically his intimate knowledge of Southern 
Appalachian society for the reader, it would un- 
doubtedly have led him to prepare more signifi- 
cant and less scientifically naive questionnaires. 
Those sound conclusions the author does arrive at 
would have been a matter of plain observation if 
he had made an acculturation study of the moun- 
tain people, or had even drawn on his own ex- 
periences. The quantitative method was not 
essential, in other words, to the author’s particular 
conclusions. 

This is not in any way a criticism of the use 
of the quantitative method in sociology. But that 
method must be applied only when we have the 
qualitative picture so thoroughly and systemati- 
cally in mind that the categories used for measure- 
ment flow out of the concrete social, economic, 
and psychological situation. If this had been done 
the author would not have used, for instance, the 
eight-institution schema which means little in 
terms of the actual and varied institutions that 
carry the mountain peoples’ life and living. 

To those interested in social welfare there are 
some very interesting and challenging suggestions 
for the improvement of Southern Applachian so- 
ciety. These should be considered by anyone 
working in the region. The intrusion of ameliora- 
tive material, however, in a supposedly scientific 
sociological study destroys much of its worth as a 
contribution to science, for the author in such 
cases must take sides with his own life values and 
thus lose the objectivity so vital in scientific under- 
takings. If the study were frankly one designed 
for amelioration, that would be another question. 
Such studies have their place and are badly 
needed. 

H. Scupper MEKEEL 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


To Read or to Use 

Capitol 0-0-5-7: A new play by Basil Beyea, 
presenting family case work, its processes, limita- 
tions, and results. Adaptable in whole or in part 
to any city or small town publicity, the cast can be 
drawn from the staff or local dramatic groups. 
Technical details (scenery, lighting, and so on) are 
simple and are fully detailed in the script. 
(Mimeo., 50 pp., $1.00 for the first copy; 50 cents 
each for additional copies; royalty for single per- 
formance, $4.00, with a reduction for a series of 
performances; available from the F.W.A.A.) 


A new Course on Supervision, with Miss 
Bertha C. Reynolds, will be offered at the George 
Warren Brown Department of Social Work, 


Washington University, St. Louis, for the aca- 
demic year, 1938-9. It will consist of both class 
work and field work for a group (limited to 
twenty) who have completed two years in a school 
of social work and have had, or are ready to have, 
supervisory experience. The class will meet twice 
a week, September 29-June 2, and Miss Reynolds 
will share with the agencies in directing the 
students’ field experience. There will be support- 
ing courses in Psychiatry and Advanced Case 
Work, as well as Research, which may be elected 
by students to complete their full time curriculum, 


An Experiment in Reducing the Cost of Relief: 
Reed. This pamphlet reports a study in Hamilton 
County, made in the early months of 1936, to com- 
pare costs between a group of cases handled by the 
regular staff and those handled by an experimental 
staff with somewhat lighter case loads and with 
more supervision. The study found that the ex- 
perimental group were able to close 51 per cent 
more of their total case load than were the regular 
workers. Thus the average duration of cases was 
6.8 months for the experimental group, compared 
with 10.2 months for the regular staff, and savings 
both in relief and salary costs totaling one-third of 
the total expenditures were made by the experi- 
mental group. (20¢, American Public Welfare 
Association, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il.) 


Tax Policy contains in its combined November- 
December, 1937, issue the first attempt to present 
state tax yield statistics for the current year. The 
returns from each particular kind of tax in each 
state are presented—valuable reference material 
for those faced with problems connected with 
present yields and what can be expected from other 
forms of taxes for public relief. ($1.00, Tax 
Policy League, 309 East 34th St., New York, 
N. Y.) 


Three Cents an Hour and Children Preferred 
tell graphically the results of home work and child 
labor. (Free, State Department of Labor and 
Industry, Harrisburg, Pa.) 


Characteristics of State Plans for Old Age 
Assistance charts the requirements, limitations, and 
responsible agency in each state. (15¢, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C.) 


Crime Prevention: A summary of the 1937 Con- 
ference under the auspices of the Buffalo Council 
of Social Agencies. We quote Miriam Van 
Waters, one of the speakers: “The layman can 
make his contribution to crime prevention through 
an understanding appreciation of people. He can 
give direct, personal service by seeing to it that the 
offender gets the same treatment that he would 
wish a member of his own family to receive.” 
(50¢, Buffalo Council of Social Agencies, 70 West 
Chippewa St., Buffalo, N. Y.) 
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